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EDITORIAL 


The next stage in the peregrinations of the North Atlantic Council is 
Lisbon. The Defence, Foreign and Financial Ministers of the member- 
nations, their aides, secretaries, public relations men and detectives who 
were summoned to Ottawa in September and to Rome in November are to 
meet in the balmy Portuguese capital in mid-February. This is to be —- or 
so it is said - the vital meeting. Ottawa and Rome were merely prepara- 
tory. Now decisions must be reached on the European Army; on the 
military and economic contribution each of the 12 nations is expected to 
make to Western defence; and on a plan of reform for the organization 
itself. We are so accustomed to the Council stating its problems and then 
postponing their solution that a firm decision on any one of these three 
items would be regarded as an adequate achievement for the Lisbon 
meeting. 

All these subjects, but particularly the first two, are difficult and con- 
troversial. N A T O is attempting to create a much closer union than any 
group of democratic states has ever had; an alliance founded on the uto- 
pian socialist principle ‘from each according to his means, to each accord- 
ing to his needs’. This presents a problem of assessment that baffled the 
Council Deputies and was eventually passed to the Three Wise Men, Mr 
Harriman, M. Monnet and Sir Edwin Plowden, at Ottawa. Their report 
is now complete and the dribble of information about it suggests that some 
of its recommendations may be strongly contested, or accepted with dif- 
ficulty, by the countries they affect. 

There is, of course, no logical basis on which to assess the contribution a 
nation ‘ought’ to make. The first instinct, to make it a proportion of the 
national income, is obviously too simple. Just as we expect a wealthy man 
to pay a bigger fraction of his income in taxes than a poor man does, so 
we may expect a wealthier state to contribute a larger proportion of its 
national income to mutual defence. But how is the wealth of nations to be 
measured? And having measured it, on what principle is a levy to be 
exacted that will seem just both to a nation’s own taxpayers and to 
those of its allies? If Mr Harriman and his colleagues have found a 
practical solution, they are indeed the Magi of modern times. 
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This, of course, is only one of their tasks. The rearmament programmes 
must be devised, in Mr Eden’s words, ‘so as not to imperil our standard of 
life and democratic freedom.’ The first of Mr Eden’s conditions may seem 
to some people to be deplorable softness. If the West is in peril, then each 
nation resolved to defend itself should be willing to cut its standard of 
living to provide arms. But Mr Eden’s words recognize the political 
realities. In no N A T O country is public opinion ready to make serious 
sacrifices for the sake of rearmament. And if sacrifices were imposed by 
governments of unusually strong will, ready to risk their own existence, 
the dangers they would run of creating converts to Communism or 
diminishing resistance to its ideas would make their courage foolish. 

In Europe, the arms have to be found by increasing production. In 
Britain where the resources of the nation are fully employed, rearmament 
demands also a stern monetary policy, a denial of luxuries and a reduction 
in government expenditure on many desirable schemes for public im- 
provement. In Italy it requires a bolder monetary policy and the employ- 
ment of unused industrial capacity to provide not only arms but also 
goods to satisfy the increased consumer demand that this expansion will 
create. In fact, a rather different approach has to be found for each 
country. At Lisbon we shall learn what possible solutions have been sug- 
gested and how they strike the governments concerned. 

It is possible that the Council will have before it merely an interim 
report on the European army. A further meeting of the six powers pre- 
paring the treaty - France, Germany, Italy, Holland, Belgium and 
Luxembourg — was due to be held at the end of January and, then, their 
proposals were to be debated in the French assembly and the other 
national Parliaments. Domestic crises could, of course, hold up such 
debates. But discussed in some form at Lisbon it must be. If General 
Eisenhower, who is the warmest and most authoritative supporter of 
the European army project, gets the Republican nomination, his ser- 
vices will be lost to N A T O within a few months. It is essential that his 
considered view as the leader of N A T O’s forces should be heard while 
he is still a soldier. 

A good deal of progress has been made on the purely military aspects of 
the plan. The earlier and impracticable notion of restricting German 
contributions to formations no larger than a brigade has been given up. 
Each member will provide national divisions, and three divisions of 
different nations will together form a European corps. The European 
army is to consist, according to present intentions, of 40 divisions containing 
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just over half a million men. Corps commanders are to be supplied by 
each participating nation including Germany. 

It is on the political side of the plan that the stickiness is found. Some 
powers, especially the smaller ones, are reluctant to surrender control of 
their national forces and their arms budgets to a six power organization 
in which they may have even less than a sixth share of influence. 

Again it comes down to a question of public opinion. The longer 
headed statesmen of these countries may see clearly all the advantages of 
forming a European defence community; but the voter is not ready for 
this federal measure and when nationalists join forces with communists 
to oppose it, governments must go cautiously. The compromise sug- 
gested by the Paris committee may, however, be acceptable to the national 
Parliaments and to N AT O. It is proposed that the European defence 
community should be formed in three stages. At the preparatory stage 
the governments should keep control of their own armies, but work out a- 
plan for a common system of organization, supply, and training. At the 
second stage, to be achieved before 1954, the estimates should be pre- 
pared by a European commission and approved by a European council 
of ministers, but the budgets left under the control of the national Parlia- 
ments. And at the third stage, which may be years hence, a truly federal 
| solution should be reached by forming a European defence authority 


controlled by a European assembly that has been elected by the individual 
votes of citizens of the six countries. 
A great deal will have to be done in the intervening years to win 
popular consent to the federal idea. If, however, at any stage of the plan, 
there is hesitation, a grim alternative has to be faced; that of permitting 
the resuscitation of the German army and the German General staff under 
the control of a German government in conditions that might provide 
excellent opportunities for mischief. Fear may accomplish in Europe 
what pride is anxious to reject. 


; 


On the reform of NATO both the United States and the British 
governments have submitted memoranda which may be seen to resemble 
one another rather closely. N A T O has had a weak body (the Council of 
Deputies) a proliferation of limbs (the standing group, economic and 

| finance boards, etc.), and a merely occasional head (the Council itself). It 
; is proposed to disband the deputies and some of the collegiate committees 
| and put at the centre a strong permanent committee containing one 
| authoritative representative of each member. This Committee would 


have executive powers between council sessions and be assisted by a 
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wieldy staff under a secretary-general. It looks, too, as though the divided 
NAT O staff (a large part of which is based in London) will be brought | 
together in Paris, and perhaps it will be decided to hold all the Council | 
meetings there. The Council should meet where it is most convenient 
instead of choosing a venue to propitiate in turn the national pride of 
each member. As the real work of the Council is secret and the ceremonial 
public session never rises above platitudes, it is hard to justify the peregrina- 
tions on the ground that they are good for public relations. 

One question not on the agenda at Lisbon will be in the minds of 
everybody. Who is to succeed General Eisenhower if he goes into politics? 
It would be hard to over-estimate the part this wise general has played in 
giving Europe the bones of a defensive system. His presence has been a 
substantial compensation for the political and organisational weaknesses 
of N A T O, and his departure would compel reform, no matter how cap- 
able his successor may be. 
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COMMENT 
An American on Mr Churchill’s Visit 


Mr Winston Churchill’s visit to Washington came just in time to rescue 
Britain from oblivion, so far as America is concerned. Since the war in 
Korea broke out, what little attention the average American ever gives to 
international affairs had been directed eastwards. As the United States 
entered 1952, the year of the Presidential election, the danger that Britain 
would be altogether ignored loomed even greater. 

That being so, Churchill was fully justified in coming, no matter how 
ungracious his welcome might be. Actually, the dispatches from the 
Washington correspondent of The Times reflected petty prejudices ex- 
pressed at the foothills of the Administration, not the views of the President 
himself. Admittedly, Churchill came at an awkward time, when the } 
President was preoccupied with domestic scandals and with his message | 
to a balky Congresss. But the President recognized compelling reasons on 
the British side for the timing of the visit; and also, as a practical politician, | ali 
he was well aware that electoral passions will run higher in America with | / 
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each succeeding month, and inevitably colour the relations of Britain and 
America. 

The President’s cordiality was helpful in dampening the short-sighted 
national egoism which was beginning to affect some of his aides. Accus- 
tomed to developing American policies by themselves, and transforming 
them into Atlantic policies with little effective resistance from the weak 
Labour Government of the past year and a half, these people feared the 
intrusion of Churchill’s vigorous and compelling personality. Indeed, 
they took every precaution to protect the President against succumbing 
to Churchillian charms. 

‘Churchill,’ they murmured, into the enormous whispering gallery 
which is Washington, ‘won’t find he’s talking to the Truman of 1945 and 
Potsdam. The President has grown with his responsibilities and experi- 
ences. He’s met important world statesmen and held his own with them. 
Churchill mustn’t expect him to be overawed.’ 

Actually, the relations between the two men developed quite otherwise. 
Churchill was always careful to recognize the role of leadership America 
now claims in world affairs. At a crucial point, he went out of his way to 
commend the President on the great work he had done in preserving the 
free world from Communist subversion and aggression. The President, 
like most essentially ordinary men, has an instinctive respect for greatness. 
He took these words almost as the accolade of history. 

It is in the field of mutual understanding, and of reminding America of 
the existence and importance of Britain, that Churchill’s visit had its 
greatest success. The actual agreements reached, where they were not in 
terms of cloudy generalities, were ones that could have been secured 
without the meeting of the two heads of state, and they ornamented the 
occasion rather than constituted the essence of it. 

Churchill’s pledge of ‘prompt, resolute, and effective’ action by Britain 
if the Communists should break the truce in Korea is seen here as having 
less importance than the British press has attributed to it. It seems rather 
in line with Churchill’s strategy, while in Washington, of taking a tough 
anti-Communist line while avoiding tangible commitments. Britain, as 
the Foreign Office has made clear, retains the right to interpret these bold 
words as she sees fit. 

As the smell of the famous cigars fades away, what remains of Churchill’s 
impact on Washington? Joseph and Stewart Alsop, widely. syndicated 
columnists in America, put it like this - Churchill, they said, ‘induced 
a peevish and reluctant State Department to discuss world problems as 
between equals, which is a pretty new thing in our dealings with our 
allies since 1949.” 

At times, the voices raised in the United States to remind Americans of 
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the importance of Anglo-American co-operation (notably that of former — 
Ambassador Lewis Douglas) have appeared lonely and isolated ones. If 
more Americans of influence speak out to this effect in the coming months, 
it will be the most important result of the Prime Minister’s journey. 


| 


D. Cc. W. 


ISRAEL AND GERMANY 


Israel has not been much in the news lately, save on the occasion three 
weeks ago when rioters tried to interfere with a session of the Knesset | 
(Parliament) called to debate the opening of negotiations with the Ger- 
man Federal Republic. From a protest meeting organized by the right- 
wing nationalist Herut party (successor to the Jrgun), the demonstration 
quickly developed into a collision with the police. Tear gas streame 6! 
through the broken windows of the Knesset, rendering the member =‘ 
speechless, while outside the building a crowd of demonstrators, main] | vi 
drawn from the Oriental slum population, howled defiance of Germany, 
a country few of them had heard of until the Herut organizers drove them 
on the streets. Inside, Mr Begin of Jrgun fame, now transformed into a 
publicly recognized mob leader, orated in the best Hitlerian style against 
the ‘base and treacherous Government’ of Mr Ben Gurion who were 
willing to accept ‘blood money’ from Germany. The Communists, though | 
naturally opposed to negotiations with the Federal Republic, remained | 
in the background, since it was impossible for them to join in a sweeping | k 
condemnation of all Germans - their own East Elbian comrades included. #4 
The latter, incidentally, have given no hint of any intention to follow the | 
Bonn Government’s example in negotiating the payment of some syn- | a 
bolic reparation for the destruction wreaked upon European Jewry under 
the Nazi régime. 

Although the Daily Express characteristically ‘reported’ the immine 1ce 
of civil war, the whole episode, in fact, demonstrated the strength of the | 
Government’s position, despite the smallness of the parliamentary 
majority in favour of negotiations with Germany. Herut numbers eight 


deputies out of 120, and there is evidence that its influence is declining E 
despite the recent influx of politically immature elements from Oriental T 
countries. There is, however, a large though amorphous minority of the 


public which refuses to sanction anything that looks like a rapprochement 
with the Federal Republic. Stringent economic necessity has forced the 
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Israel Government to retreat some distance from its original policy which 
called for the presentation of reparations claims via the Allied author- 
ities. Instead, there are now to be direct talks with the Germans, but 
there is to be no reconciliation. Israel remains wedded to the ‘collective 
guilt’ thesis in its most uncompromising form. Still, a step forward has 
been taken. On the German side, it is now clearly recognized that Ger- 
many must take the initiative in ‘making peace with Israel’, even if 
rebuffed at first. This will entail not merely the payment of reparations 
(Israel estimates that the enforced absorption of half a million European 
immigrants, directly due to the Hitler catastrophe, has burdened its 
economy with the equivalent of one and a half billion dollars) but also 
some gesture of what must be called repentance — although the Germans 
will of course repudiate the suggestion that an admission of collective 
guilt is implied. 

For Israel, the acquisition of capital goods from Germany has some 
special significance at the moment. The country is still trying to digest 
the sudden doubling of its Jewish population in four years. Of the 700,000 

pimmigrants who have come in since 1948, almost half are from Oriental 
,countries; their economic and cultural integration is raising difficulties 
ythat were not foreseen when the policy of limitless immigration was 
‘announced. Inflation is rampant, and ‘austerity’ has reached a point 
undreamed of by people in this country. In addition, there are signs that 
the flow of gift dollars from American Jewry (and from the American 
Government) is slackening off. The country’s dollar deficit this year is 
authoritatively estimated at 350 million. German ‘reparations’ are now 
so urgently required that the morally repugnant suggestion of taking 
‘blood money’ will have to be risked. It is unfortunate that neither side 
has hitherto shown itself capable of a genuinely imaginative gesture, 
although the Germans made a start some months ago when the Federal 
Farliament unanimously adopted a motion expressing the nation’s 
abhorrence of the unprecedented crimes committed in its name. 
G. L. A. 


INDO-CHINA 


Ever since the end of last year there has been alarm about Indo-China. 
The Western world has been taking stock of what may happen after an 
armistice in Korea, The Chinese Communists have a large army: they 
have whipped up nationalist feeling: a successful revolution has nearly 
always an expansionist mood. Is Peking about to break out into South- 
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east Asia? If so its obvious method would be to support Ho Chi Minh 
with ‘volunteers’, and thus break the balance of power which now exists 
in Indo-China between the French and Bao Dai on the one side and Viet 
Minh on the other. 

The question has become the more pressing because of the loss in 
January of General - or, for history, Marshal - de Lattre de Tassigny, 
the heroic figure who threw for a few months a shaft of colour and light 
on the tawdry struggle in Viet Nam. 

There can be no confident answer to the question. The French take the 
danger of intervention very seriously. But in Britain it is remembered that 
many of the rumours about the war-like plans of the Chinese Communists 
can be traced to the Kuomintang in Formosa. Has not the Kuomintang 
been crying wolf once again? It may be so. But even if mischievous 
people are caught crying wolf that does not mean that the wolf may not 
come. Nobody in Britain is ready to be certain that the danger in Indo- 
China is imaginary. 

That was the frame of mind in which Mr Churchill and Mr Eden dis- 
cussed Indo-China in Washington. That presumably was the frame of 
mind of the British delegation to the meeting of the American, British and 
French chiefs of staff which was held in Washington to discuss South-east 
Asia immediately after the conversations between Mr Churchill and 
President Truman. 

The attitude of the Americans was slightly different. There was said to 
be a division of opinion between the State Department and the Pentagon. 
Impressed by the importance of maintaining the independence of Indo- 
China, and believing that a statement of the American interest and 
determination to act would be a deterrent to the Chinese, the State 
Department was ready to respond quickly to the French requests for 
more effective aid. But the attention of the military was directed to 
Northern Asia. They were fascinated by the position they were building 
up in Japan and the Pacific islands. In spite of the persuasive appeals of 
General de Lattre de Tassigny in Washington last September, they did 
not wish their attention to be diverted. They were unwilling to face the 
fact that the very strength of the containment of the Communists in 
North Asia might squeeze them towards the South-east. 

But there seems now to have been a change. Exactly what happened 
at the Washington talks is still unknown. The results are perhaps summed 
up in Mr Eden’s warning about South-east Asia in his speech at Columbia 
University. A warning of such gravity cannot have been given without 
American concurrence. 


It should be understood [he said] that intervention by force by Chinese 
Communists in South-east Asia — even if they were called volunteers - 
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would create a situation no less menacing than that which the United 
Nations met and faced in Korea. In any such event the United Nations 
should be equally solid to resist it. 


This statement creates a new situation. Indo-China is now more clearly 
defined as an international storm centre. The peculiar fact is that in Britain 
very little is known about what is happening there. We have accepted the 
fact that it may be the starting point of World War ITI. But very few 
reports appear in the British press about the political circumstances in 
the country. 

This may become plain to anybody who asks himself the questions 
which must be put for an assessment of the situation. What progress has 
been made by the Bao Dai government in winning popular support in 
Indo-China? How large is the Viet Nam army ? Has it yet been committed 
to battle? Is it dependable in action against Viet Minh or is it riddled with 
secret agents of Ho Chi Minh? What are the present relations between 
Tran Van Huu, Bao Dai’s prime minister, and the French Government? 
Tran Van Huu went to Paris recently saying that the position was in- 
tolerable and that France must concede his government a greater measure 
of independence. But once he reached Paris, no more was heard of his 
demands. Why? What is the policy of Tran Van Huu? What is his 
ability ? 

All these questions need to be answered; and also it is necessary to 
know more about the attitude of France itself to Indo-China. In the 
debates in the National Assembly at the end of the year the country was 
made uncomfortably aware of the drain of the endless campaign, It is a 
financial drain; it is a military drain. A high proportion of the French 
army is engaged in Indo-China. If it were at home in France, it would 
be possible to guarantee a far more effective defence of the West. France 

might not find itself in the disagreeable position of depending on German 
manpower for its own future security. 

It is not surprising that the feeling is growing that there should be a 
settlement, even at a considerable cost. M. Schuman has told his con- 
stituents that France is ready to make peace provided that it does not 
mean the abandonment of the associated governments in Indo-China. 
But this is merely a statement of the difficulties of France. If the French 
army left Indo-China, Bao Dai and the King of Cambodia could not 
survive. If France re-opens negotiations with Ho Chi Minh, will Ho 
accept any terms other than the complete victory of Viet Minh? Suppose 
that he agrees to a coalition of Viet Minh with certain individuals from 
the Viet Nam side. To win by entering and subverting coalitions is an old 
device of Communists. An agreement of this kind might save the face of 
France and enable it to make a withdrawal. But the result, after a very 
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few months or weeks, would be the loss of Indo-China to the Communists. 
Can France let it go? Can the West let it go? 

During these discussions about Indo-China, India has been strangely 
silent. In the past it has always proclaimed its interest. It opposes the 
French as a power. It opposes Bao Dai and Tran Van Huu as puppets. 
It does not, however, go to the length of recognizing Ho Chi Minh for 
though he is a nationalist he is also a Communist. To work out a policy 
within the limitations of these three attitudes is a very difficult task 
indeed, perhaps an impossible one. That may be why India has recently 


said nothing. 
G. Ww. 


EDINBURGH STUDENT CONFERENCE 


In December 1950 a group of nineteen national student unions from the 
non-Communist world got together at Stockholm and planned a series of 
practical projects as a means of closer co-operation. Of these the most 
important was the Student Mutual Assistance Programme for under- 
developed countries of Africa, Asia and Latin America, which carefully 
avoided any hint of paternalism in its schemes to help the students of 
these areas in their work and the improvement of their conditions. At 
the time it was decided that no central organization was to be set up, but 
that responsibility should be delegated to different national unions, who 
would report back to the next conference a year later. This second Inter- 
national Student Conference took place in Edinburgh from January 
grd to 8th last and was attended by representatives of student unions in 
25 countries. Some confusion was caused in the minds of foreign delegates 
to see the apparent triple representation of Britain through the National 
Union of Students of England, Wales and Northern Ireland, normally 
known as the British N U S, but more tactfully on this occasion as the 
English N U S, out of regard for its more modest brother, the Scottish 
Union of Students. These two delegations were headed by their presi- 
dents, Mr John Thompson and Mr John Gellatly respectively. The Irish 
Students’ Association was present through a single delegate, Miss Edith 
MacDermott, who although hailing from Belfast, spoke on behalf of both 
sides of the Border! The other West European national student unions 
were there, together with Yugoslavia, the USA and Canada, Brazil 
and Indonesia, while there were observers from Hongkong, Iraq and 
Malaya. International organizations represented included UNESCO 
and the World University Service. There was some dispute on the rights 
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of the two refugee student unions (Ukraine and Czechoslovakia) present 
~ in the end they were given speaking, but no voting rights. In the minds 
of many the classification of the participants into five categories was 
unnecessarily cumbersome, and much time was wasted on discussing this. 
Indeed, far too much time was wasted on purely procedural matters and it 
was commented that the amount of hot air emitted throughout the entire 
conference should have been sufficient to heat the MacEwan Hall (where 
it was held) without calling on the supplies of scarce fuel. Because of this 
both the plenary sessions and the commissions went on till late in the 
night and indeed into the early morning. Much of this should have been 
unnecessary, with better chairmanship and a stricter guillotine. 

Less time would have been wasted perhaps if everyone had had a 
clearer idea of what they wanted from the conference. This was perhaps 
the most noticeable thing. On the practical work there was a fair measure 
of agreement and nothing fundamentally new emerged: increased inter- 
changes of students, more emphasis on relief, with a call to co-operation — 
significantly qualified ‘wherever possible’ - between the Geneva-based 
World University and the newly formed Prague-based International 
Student Relief. The old call was put out for an international student 
identity card, such as the pre-war Confederation Internationale des Etudiants 
issued (the International Union of Students issues one, but it is effective 
mainly in Eastern Europe). Study projects were continued or begun on 
equalization of degrees, the rights of foreign students, the conditions of 
colonial students, among others. A great deal more paper work is 
obviously projected. But, more important still, it now seems that the 
S M A P is getting into operation, with strong campaigns in Scandinavia, 
which is particularly interested in Indonesia, while the British are pro- 
posing to send a student team to West Africa this year. 

The new factor about which there was indecision was the formation 
of a co-ordinating secretariat, the absence of which has been apparent 
from the weaknesses shown up by the past year’s work. Around this move 
revolves the question of a new ‘Western’ international student body — to 
be or not to be? From the tone of most newspaper comment — whether 
from the Observer on the one side or from the Daily Worker on the other - 
it seemed to the outside world that it was to be. From the tone of the 
conference itself it was said over and over again that it was not to be! 
This bogy of a rival bloc to the present International Union of Students, 
which follows the Cominform line assiduously, is one of the strongest 
weapons of the I U S against any new set-up outside itself. It bitterly 
attacked Stockholm and if anything, its campaign against Edinburgh is 
stronger. Side by side it appeals, rather unconvincingly, for ‘world 
student unity’, that is the spurious ‘unity’ within its own ranks. Of the 
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countries present at Edinburgh five are still associated in one way or 
another with the IUS - England (which holds a vice-presidency), 
Scotland, Finland, South Africa and Indonesia. Their I U S member- 
ship is an uneasy partnership since they refute the I U S political policies, 
but it makes them particularly sensitive to any charges of setting up a 
rival bloc. The Scandinavians, two of which, Denmark and Sweden, are 
ex-members, are equally against a new union, but the Latin group, 
Belgium, France, Italy and Switzerland, are by no means so strongly- 
minded (of them, France is the only ex-member of the I U S). 

So now the I U S have a new hate-target in the secretariat —- for which 
a home and the money still has to be found. If the secretariat is allowed 
to operate freely and is supported fully in practice by all those who praise 
it from the rostrum then it will be an effective bond between students in 
all parts of the free world — and it is open to all unions of good will. But, 
although it has a strictly non-political basis, there is no doubt that the 
Communists will not let it alone. It is up to the successors of Edinburgh to 
prove the scheme capable of rising above all. 

J. c. c, 


OUT OFTHE RUTP 


Paul Bareau and Peter Davies 


In many ways life in Britain in 1952 will be as austere and unpleasant as 
in any year since the war. We are again involved in a major economic 
crisis, our third and worst since 1945. As in 1947 and 1949 it is primarily 
a crisis of external solvency. We have plunged into deficit in our overseas 
payments not, as in the previous crisis in 1949 with the dollar area alone, 
but with the world in general, and there has been a catastrophic fall in 
our slender reserves of foreign exchange. This threat to sterling and the 
sterling area principle demands drastic correctives and the Prime 
Minister has affirmed the new Government’s intention to aply them, 
however unpopular. They are certainly long overdue. Last year Labour 
Ministers, almost without exception, were so absorbed in electoral pre- 
parations that the crisis had to wait. 

The price of this delay will be paid this year. Indeed, the first bills 
were coming in before 1951 was out — higher rail fares and dearer coal 
and food. Now we must brace ourselves for a further climb in the cost of 
living, notably the cost of food, transport and fuel; increased taxation; 
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less coal, tobacco, petrol and household goods; a continuance of power 
cuts; and possibly the introduction of charges within the National Health 
Service. 

These prospects make it difficult to believe that only a year ago we 
were congratulating ourselves on the successful completion of our post- 
war economic recovery — or at least the first phase of it. Between 1945 
and 1950, despite setbacks, we had rebuilt and expanded our industries 
and restored confidence in the pound sterling. True, we had been 
materially assisted by American and Canadian generosity, but our 
achievement was none the less real. That achievement may perhaps be 
appreciated best by taking a backward glance at the enfeebled British 
economy on the morrow of victory. First, we had suffered enormous loss 
and damage of property, estimated at about £1,500 million; almost one 
third of the nation’s 12 million pre-war houses had been destroyed or 
damaged, and there was widespread destruction of industrial and com- 
mercial assets. Second, we had lost over half our merchant fleet at a cost 
of £700 million. Third, less obvious but no less serious, was the wastage 
and deterioration in industrial plant, machinery and the like. For five 
years British industry had been on a care-and-maintenance basis. The 
cost of this neglect was put at some £900 million - and even this figure 
leaves out of account the cost of enforced neglect of private houses, 
clothing and household equipment. Fourth, £1,100,000,000 of our pre-war 
foreign investments had gone and in their place stood overseas liabilities 
(‘sterling balances’) to the tune of £2,900 million; at the same time our 
reserves of gold and dollars were substantially lower than before the war. 
The sum of physical destruction under these four heads was around 
£7,300 million, or about one-quarter of the national wealth. 

The war had weakened us in other ways. By 1945 the volume of our 
exports had been reduced to less than half the 1938 level - and this at a 
time when, because of the loss of income from ‘invisible exports’ such as 
shipping, insurance, investments and banking services, we should have 
to finance almost all our imports from exports of goods. Meanwhile, 
the terms of trade — the ratio between export and import prices — had 
moved against us, so that we should now have to manufacture and export 
hundreds of millions of pounds’ worth of extra goods in order to buy the 
same quantity of imports. Then there was the now familiar dollar problem. 
Before the war Britain had bought more from the United States and 
Canada than she sold to them. Part of the difference was made up by 
dollar earnings from overseas investments, shipping, insurance and the 
financial services of the City of London. The remaining dollars we had 
earned by selling more to our partners in the sterling area than we 
bought from them, receiving payment in the dollars these countries 
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earned from North America. But this delicate trading mechanism had 
been blown to pieces by the war. In the first place, our dollar investments 
had been liquidated to pay for American supplies before Lend-Lease 
came to our rescue, while the other members of the sterling area now 
required dollars from America and Canada to buy foodstuffs, and the 
capital equipment we could no longer supply. Secondly, our dependence 
on dollar imports had risen sharply; by 1945 nearly one-half of our total 
imports were coming from North America, compared with only one-fifth 
before the war. 

Yet, despite our post-war inheritance, we made substantial progress in 
the first eighteen months of peace, although we were, of course, helped 
by the United States and Canadian loans. Demobilization was accom- 
plished relatively quickly and smoothly, and during 1946 industrial 
production regained its pre-war level and by the end of the year the 
volume of exports was 10 per cent. higher than in 1938. But in 1947 came 
the first of the now-all-too-familiar post-war crises. The expansion in 
production and exports was checked by acute shortages of fuel, steel and 
other basic materials, and by transport delays. A huge, widening deficit 
appeared in our balance of payments. The gold and dollar reserves of the 
sterling area dwindled at an alarming rate. 

The drain was seriously aggravated by our obligation under the US 
Loan Agreement — shortlived though it proved — to make the pound freely 
convertible into dollars. The situation was saved in the nick of time by that 
great act of generosity and far-sighted statesmanship, the Marshall Plan. 

The Marshall dollars enabled us to complete our post-war recovery 
by the end of 1950. From 1947 to 1950 industrial production rose some 
go per cent., while the industrial labour force rose less than 7 per cent. 
As a result of this steady improvement in productivity most of the short- 
ages which had earlier crippled industry were overcome. Agricultural 
production, likewise, made impressive strides, and by the end of 1950 was 
running 40 per cent. above the pre-war level. Over the same period the 
volume of exports was raised by over 60 per cent. and the balance of pay- 
ments showed in 1950 a surplus of £221 million against a small surplus 
of £21 million in 1949, and deficits of £29 million and £545 million in 
1948 and 1947 respectively. This improvement in the United Kingdom’s 
overseas accounts was accompanied by a no less striking improvement in 
those of the sterling area as a whole. In 1950 the sterling area earned a 
gold and dollar surplus of $805 million; in 1947 there was a corresponding 
deficit of $4,131 million! These changes made possible a rise in the sterling 
area’s gold and dollar reserves from a post-war ‘low’ of $1,425 million 
on September goth, 1949, to $3,300 million on. December goth, 1950, or 
to the highest level for over a decade. 
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It was evident that the destructive effects of the war on the economies 
of the sterling countries had been largely overcome and, accordingly, the 
British and American Governments agreed that Marshall Aid to the 
United Kingdom should be suspended from January Ist, 1951 —two years 
ahead of schedule. For the first time since 1940 Britain was standing on 
her own feet. 

Naturally, it would be wrong to think that the British economy had 
been entirely restored to its former health and vigour. Instead of the great 
holdings of overseas securities which previous generations had built up 
(and which had underpinned sterling in the inter-war years) there were 
now over £3,500 million of sterling liabilities, of unpaid bills accumu- 
lated abroad during and since the war. Furthermore, the gold and dollar 
reserves were in real terms worth only about one-third of their value in 
1938. And last, but not least, the struggle for solvency had involved a 
second crisis in 1949, culminating in the devaluation of the pound in 
September that year. 

Nevertheless, the Government’s recovery policy had justified itself in 
its broadest essentials. The rising tide of production had been applied to 
exports and the re-equipment of industry, not to the improvement of 
living standards. Personal consumption was the ‘residuary legatee’; 
between 1947 and 1950, while output rose 30 per cent. and exports 60 per 
cent., consumption, held down by rationing and allocations in the home 
market, rose only 5 per cent. The phrase ‘For Export Only’ became part 
of everyday language. And imports were strictly limited to conserve 
foreign currencies. Despite the much higher level of industrial production, 
the volume of imports in 1950 was still less than go per cent. of its pre-war 
level. 

But to-day the condition of the British economy gives little cause for 
self-congratulation, for during 1951 there was a violent reversal of our 
earlier progress. It was associated with the upheaval in the world economy 
which followed the Korean outbreak and the consequent acceleration of 
Western rearmament and commodity stockpiling. The deterioration was 
most marked in the sphere of overseas trade. At the beginning of 1951 
it was officially expected that the external surplus of £221 million in the 
previous year would give way to approximate balance, apart from £100 
million set aside for stockpiling expenditure. Few estimates of the 
Treasury planners have proved so wide of the mark. The Prime Minister 
recently revealed that the payments ‘gap’ in 1951 exceeded £500 million. 
Since the ‘gap’ in the first half of 1951 was relatively small at £122 
million, it is clear that the deterioration occurred mainly in the second 
half of the year. The principal cause of the deficit was the failure of export 
earnings to keep pace with the rise in the cost of imports. The increase in 
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the import bill was due partly to increased volume, but chiefly to higher 
prices. As a result of the post-Korean stockpiling mania, which drove up 
world commodity prices to fantastic levels, our imported raw materials 
were by mid-1951 costing 75 per cent. more than the average in 1950, 
and moreover, we were forced to buy increased quantities at these high 
prices because the Labour Government had allowed home stocks of 
materials to run down in 1950. 

On the other side of the account, exports rose in volume much less 
than in 1950 and, more important still, their prices rose much more 
slowly than import prices. However, these changes alone do not account 
for the appalling deficit last year. We must also allow for the loss of oil 
revenues from the Abadan Refinery, for increased military spending 
abroad as the tempo of the cold war quickened, and for speculative drives 
against sterling, as international confidence in our ability to maintain the 
existing exchange rate ebbed. In spite of the United Kingdom’s deficit, 
however, the gold and dollar reserves in London continued to rise in the 
first half of 1951, mainly because the post-Korean commodity boom was 
maintaining the dollar earnings of the rest of the sterling area, and more 
than offsetting the United Kingdom’s dollar ‘gap’; but in March the 
prices of tin, rubber, wool and other sterling area materials began to fall, 
and soon the net dollar receipts of the Commonwealth countries were 
smaller than the dollar deficit of the Mother Country so that the central 
reserves started to decline. More recently this decline has quickened 
as most of the overseas sterling countries have themselves run into the 
‘red’ in their dollar accounts. 

There is a school of thought, predominantly Left-Wing, which ascribes 
the present crisis - indeed each crisis since the war — to external mis- 
fortunes. And in a sense our troubles are not of our own making. Thus 
rearmament, which is now causing so much economic dislocation, not 
only here but amongst our allies in the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, has been forced upon us by the greed and ambition of the Soviet 
Union. The steep rise in the cost of our imports, which is partly responsible 
for our trade deficit and for the long-drawn-out rise in the cost of living, 
could have been largely avoided if the Western powers had co-ordinated 
their stockpiling activities after Korea. The loss of millions of pounds’ 
worth of foreign currencies from the sale of Abadan oil is the bitter legacy 
of Dr Mossadeq and his fellow nationalists. And so one could go on, 
illustrating not only from the current crisis but from the earlier crises as 
well that the changing course of world events has used us harshly. 

What is deplorable is our persistent failure to adjust the economy in 
time to these changing circumstances. The ‘business-as-usual’ attitude, 
the avoidance of unpleasant corrective action until the eleventh hour - 
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that is the fundamental cause of our periodic foreign exchange crises since 
the war. It is an attitude of mind appropriate to a static age, not the 
turbulent twentieth century. When a country, no matter for what reason, 
finds imports exceeding exports, thereby draining away its stock of gold 
and foreign exchange, it must not delay long. It must reduce imports and 
increase exports, by letting the exchange value of its currency depreciate 
or by deflating money income and expenditure at home which releases 
more resources for the export trades. Either medicine works the cure. 
The medicine of exchange flexibility has not in fact been available to 
us since the war because as a member of the International Monetary 
Fund we are committed to fixed parities. The trouble is that we have 
shied away from the deflation medicine as well, or rather, that under 
Labour we were never required to swallow an effective dose. 

The reluctance of the Labour Government to use the deflationary 
weapon was first exhibited in the crisis of 1947 when remedial measures 
were delayed while the gold and dollars poured out, and then applied 
only half-heartedly. The U S administration consented to the abrogation 
of the clauses in the Loan Agreement under which Britain promised to 
remove all discriminations against dollar goods by July 15, 1947, and to 
make sterling freely convertible into dollars. Fortunately, Marshall Aid 
came to the rescue. Again, in 1949, when a business recession developed in 
the United States, the central reserve came under severe pressure, but the 
Government was slow in reducing expenditure in Britain in order to 
increase exports, and sterling devaluation became inevitable. Then, later in 
1950, came the need for rearmament and at the same time for an increase 
in exports to meet the rising cost of imports. It was realized from the 
first that since shortages of raw materials were hampering the rise in 
industrial production, labour and materials would have to be diverted 
from existing uses — from personal consumption, investment or Govern- 
ment expenditure. 

As in the past, Labour pinned its faith to the budgetary weapon to 
reduce spending and thus bring about the desired transfer of resources, 
the critics who again urged the Government to supplement this weapon 
with credit restriction and higher interest rates being ignored. 

But the Budget of April 1951 proved mild. Fearing electoral repercus- 
sions the Government imposed only moderate increases in taxation and 
made no worthwhile economies in civilian expenditure. After the talk of 
‘belt-tightening’ the man in the street was relieved to find that it was 
‘business as usual’ after all. 

The overloading of the economy caused by the attempt to rearm with- 
out retrenchment in the civilian sector was quickly reflected in the balance 
of payments. Exports lagged and the gold and dollar crisis crept into the 
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headlines. But soon it was ousted by the General Election and left to 
proceed undisturbed. 


More than three months have elapsed since the Conservative Govern- | 


ment under Mr Churchill was elected - long enough to sense and appraise 
any reorientation of economic policy. The situation which the new 
administration inherited cannot have caused it much surprise though it 
serves the party interest to pretend that it did. The basic problem as in 
previous crises is that of an economy unadjusted to the changed demands 
made upon it and therefore heavily in deficit in its trade with the rest of 
the world. The situation calls for two kinds of remedial action: immediate 
stop-gap measures to close the trade ‘gap’ and stem the drain on the gold 
and dollar reserves; and more fundamental, longer-term steps, which 
Labour was reluctant to take, to reduce less essential expenditure in the 
economy and restore its flexibility and its capacity to meet all the calls 
made on it, notably the fulfilment of the defence programme and the 
maintenance of balance in overseas payments. Progress has been. made 
under both heads. 

The emergency measures have involved immediate reductions in over- 
seas expenditure. Imports from Western Eurepe have been cut, official 
stockpiling purchases have been slowed down for the time being, and the 
foreign travel allowance has been halved. Econgmies in dollar imports 
have been discussed at the conference of sterling area Finance Ministers. 
At home, economies are being secured by a temporary suspension of all 


new building work (except houses) and a trimming of the investment | 


programme. These measures are not ‘policy’ decisions; any government 
would have taken them, given the urgency of the situation. The British 
people will feel their effect increasingly in the coming months. 

It is in the longer-term measures that the real change in policy has been 
evident and where it promises most. By far the most interesting and signi- 
ficant change is the restoration of the deflationary weapon of credit 
restriction and higher interest rates after twenty years of disuse. The Bank 
rate has been raised from 2 to 2} per cent., and the authorities have made 
this new rate effective; first, by removing the previous guaranteed rate 
of } per cent. at which the Bank of England was ready to buy Treasury 
Bills from the banks and the money market, and second by converting 
£1,000 million of Treasury Bills into longer-term Government stock. 
Despite their technicality, the importance of these operations is difficult 
to exaggerate. The effect of the removal of the ‘} per cent. peg’ is to free 
the structure of short-term interest rates from its previous rigidity, for 
the money market must now reckon with the fact that it will be forced on 
occasion to borrow from the Bank of England at a minimum of 2 per cent. 
This has already begun to affect a wide range of interest rates from the 
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Treasury Bill rate and the rate for commercial bills to the advance rates 
of the banks and some building societies. The effect of the funding opera- 
tion has been to so reduce the liquid assets of the banks that additional 
lending to customers will necessitate their selling gilt-edged securities or 
recalling old loans. The banks have also announced their intention to 
screen outstanding loans and overdrafts and to scrutinize even more care- 
fully than before requests for bank accommodation. 

So far the monetary ‘squeeze’ has done little more than cause heavy 
falls in the gilt-edged market, bringing losses to all holders of government 
securities, notably the banks. It has yet to curb private spending, as it 
must if it is to do its work. It is necessary, by reducing loans to firms in 
less essential industries, to compel these firms to reduce production and 
release labour and materials for the export drive and defence. This 
process is bound to cause some temporary unemployment, which will be 
politically embarrassing to the Government and provide a stern test of its 
willingness to incur unpopularity for the sake of our economic health. 

Also in the category of longer-term measures to readjust the economy 
is the attempt of the Governnient to reduce its own expenditure. Such 
retrenchment would contribute powerfully to the solution of our diffi- 
culties. It would allow some lightening of the crushing load of taxation 
which is deadening incentive and effort in this country; it would set free 
an army of officials in industry and Government departments; and it 
would release resources for rearmament and exports. The Estimates for 
1952-3 which are now coming forward will reveal how far the Conserva- 
tives have managed to instil the virtues of economy in public expenditure 
that they preached in opposition. 

No summary of recent shifts in economic policy would be complete 
without a mention of the reopening of the London foreign exchange 
market. The importance of this move should not be exaggerated since 
exchange control remains, as indeed it must in the face of our present 
balance-of-payments difficulties. But it has revealed a welcome attitude 
of mind in the Government, a willingness to restore some measure of 
freedom to the City in the hope that one day London will regain its 
position as the leading international financial centre. Already the market 
has brought profit to Britain; banks and dealers have resumed their 
traditional role of arbitrage operators, earning valuable foreign exchange 

commissions by dealing between foreign centres. 

In short, Mr Churchill’s Government has made a good start. The 
tightening of credit conditions is probably its most effective step. Pro- 
vided this tightening checks the ominous wage-price spiral which has 
developed in recent months, the road back to solvency should not prove 
unduly long and arduous. There will be some local patches of unemploy- 
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ment, some forced sales of over-stocked goods at cut prices, further 
increases in the cost of living, and shortages of key materials. The price 
of solvency is high, but the price of insolvency is our relegation to the 
ranks of a second- or third-class power. 


THE COLLECTIVE HORIZON 


Peter Calvocoressi 


The principal task of the Security Council is to keep the peace. The | 


principal purpose of the United Nations Organization is the same. To 
the question: How far have they succeeded or failed ? it might be retorted 
that the plain fact is that no third worldwide war has yet started. A plain 
fact; but not the main one and not the real answer to the question. The 
real answer is that, amid widespread fear of war, the existence of these 
international bodies does little, if anything, to lessen fear. It is hard to 
believe that in the present perilous state of world affairs there are many 
people who feel more secure when they reflect on the Security Council, 
for on the prime issue of peace or war these bodies are not factors one way 
or the other. Why is this so and what, if anything, can be done about it? 
Reversing the usual order I will give my conclusions before my argument. 

The principal reasons for the failure of the Security Council to win for 
itself a place of substance in international affairs are two. In the first 
place the Council got off to a bad start from which it has never recovered, 
and, secondly, it has been charged with tasks and responsibilities which 
are still beyond the competence of a completely universal organization. 
The second reason points to a possible line of future development. 
Attempts have been made to strengthen the central organs of the United 
Nations, but it is to be feared that these attempts have been miscon- 
ceived and are doomed to failure. An opposite course seems preferable: 
namely, in the spheres of decision and of action (as opposed to the sphere 
of ideas) to weaken these organs instead of strengthening them and, while 
preserving a universal or cecumenical framework, to entrust positive 
functions to regional bodies better able to perform them. 

The Security Council began its career by considering cases in which 
the major Powers were involved. This was a pity. In the Azerbaijan case 


the USSR was in effect arraigned. The cases which followed — British | 


troops in Greece, the Indonesian question and the British in Egypt — had 
about them an air of retaliation and may have been brought consciously 
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as a tit-for-tat for Azerbaijan. Straight away, therefore, the Security 
Council assumed a contentious instead of a judicial or conciliatory 
temper. The permanent members of the Council, major Powers which 
were suspicious of each other and jealous of their prestige, appeared as 
contending advocates where it had been hoped that they would play the 
part of a sort of corporate Solomon. They seemed more intent upon 
making a case than on making a settlement. The Council, though not 
designed as a judicial body like the International Court, had nevertheless 
been entrusted with tasks of a judicial nature akin to those performed by 
administrative tribunals. It had to hear cases, judge merits and attempt 
to find a way through grievances to reconciliation, but its proceedings 
were constantly confused by the fact that those who should have been 
the principal judges or conciliators were also partisans. The situation was 
made still more unfortunate by the further fact that these partisans were 
more powerful than the Council itself (in law because of their veto and 
in practice because of their armed forces) and could not be relied upon to 
support the Council’s decisions. In these circumstances the Council 
could claim only the doubtful merits of acting as a safety valve in inter- 
national affairs — not a very dignified position. It is difficult now to feel 
that it can ever become anything more useful. 

If the Security Council has turned out to be little more than a means 
for the exchange of those unfriendly sentiments which were, formerly 
and more suitably, conveyed in the stylized phrases and secret papers of 
diplomacy, this untoward outcome must not be wholly ascribed to the 
accident of the Council’s unfortunate beginnings. It might have developed 
in that direction in any event, so long as the major Powers were at arm’s 
length. The Council was the principal permanent organ of a universal 
organization — or at any rate of an organization which was meant to be 
universal and whose lapses from universality were not of major import- 
ance until Mr Mao beat the Generalissimo. And a universal organization 
whose two principal members were at loggerheads was ill suited to the 
resolution of any important political problem. The essence of inter- 
national affairs since the war has lain in Russo-American rivalry and not 
in any international committee. There was nothing that the Security 
Council could do about this. It could and did try to bring about agree- 
ment on the control of atomic energy; it failed. It could and did try to 
stop the most dangerous of the developments in the battle for Germany; 
those developments were stopped but not by the Security Council, whose 
own endeavours were fruitless. These have been two of the most impor- 
tant international issues — perhaps the two most important — and the part 
played in them by the Security Council has shown how little influence 
UN O has on the fortunes of peace. 
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Attempts have been made to remedy this situation by giving more 
strength to the central organs of the United Nations. These attempts 
tacitly assume that the weakness of U N O lies in its lack of sanctions 
and not in its character or structure. There were attempts to give U NO 
military forces of its own. The Military Staff Committee of the Security 
Council having failed to discover even a basis for an international agree- 
ment for the creation of an international force, the Secretary General 
proposed the formation of a Field Force or Guard Force. His suggestions 
were adopted in 194y and a beginning has been made, but the force is 
very small and is not designed to do more than give protection to U N 
missions in trouble spots. More important have been attempts to reassert 
the residual authority of the General Assembly in cases where the Security 
Council finds itself unable to act. The Interim Committee of the General 
Assembly (the so-called Little Assembly) has explored various methods of 
making U N O more effective, in particular by devising machinery for 
unofficial mediation and conciliation. More positive and determined were 
the resolutions adopted in November 1950 by the General Assembly under 
the general heading of Uniting for Peace. 

North Korean aggression in June 1950 allowed the Security Council 
to show that in an emergency it could decide and act promptly. But this 
was a coincidence, for the Russian member of the Council was absent 
and his absence was, as his return on 1 August 1950 proved, essential 
to the speedy despatch of business. His veto in the Council was in the 
circumstances a fatal bar to action. But his veto was confined to the 
Council; it did not exist in the General Assembly. And — so it was argued 
— even though the Charter imposed on the Security Council a primary 
responsibility for the maintenance of peace, the very use of the adjective 
showed that the General Assembly retained a residuary responsibility. 
Hence Mr Acheson’s proposals on Uniting for Peace and the reassertion 
by the Assembly of its right to act when the Security Council faltered or 
failed. 

The Uniting for Peace resolutions were mainly procedural; they were 
concerned with the working of the machinery of U N O. Their most 
important provisions were the first two. The first provided that, if the 
Security Council should fail to take action in face of a threat to the peace, 
a breach of the peace or an act of aggression, the General Assembly 
should immediately consider the case with a view to making recommenda- 
tions which might include, in the event of a breach of the peace or act of 
aggression, the use of armed force. Secondly, the General Assembly 
would be summoned to meet within twenty-four hours upon the request 
of any seven members of the Security Council or a majority of the United 
Nations. Other proposals included the creation of a Peace Observation 
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Committee and a Collective Measures Committee, the one to develop 
the technique of observation and reporting on the spot and the other to 
continue the study of methods for strengthening international peace and 
security. The one part of the plan which was more than procedural and 
which went beyond the bounds of what may be called U N domestic 
affairs was necessarily couched in the form of a request. The United 
Nations were to be asked to have in their own armed forces units trained, 
organized and equipped for prompt service as part of an international 
force. 

These resolutions may change the face of U N O. But if they do, if - 
that is to say — they succeed in overriding the Russian bloc and in circum- 
venting its constitutional right to frustrate (entrenched in the Charter), 
then the chances are that the US S R will leave U N O. In other words 
UN O can only assert itself by disrupting itself and by denying its uni- 
versal nature. Is the price, the abandonment pro tempore of the cecumen- 
ical idea, worth paying? Or can U N O be reformed in some other way? 
It is essential that the organization should be reformed in such a way as 
to enable it to function, for ctherwise it will merely earn increasing 
ridicule and contempt, but the way indicated by the Uniting for Peace 
resolutions is neither the only nor, it is submitted, the best way. The 
deduction to be drawn from the history of the last six years is that collec- 
tive action at the universal level is impracticable. The question then 
arises how to secure collective action at an effective intermediate level. 
There isa danger that, failing some such solution, the collective idea will 
itself become discredited and discarded by the familiar process of throwing 
out the baby with the bath. 

The collective idea is not in itself co-extensive with the cecumenical. 
There may be a collection of things or persons which is smaller than the 
whole. The attempt prematurely to equate the collective with the 
cecumenical does not advance the latter and only in present circum- 
stances compromises the former. Already voices are raised, as they were 
raised when disappointment with the League of Nations began to grow, 
in criticism of the collective idea as such and in favour of a reversion to 
the older methods of ad hoc diplomatic balancing of conflicting interests. 
Protagonists of collectivism often expose themselves to damaging attacks 
(from people who call themselves realists but are nevertheless in pos- 
session of some sound arguments) by stretching their doctrine beyond 
the present limits of a wise pragmatism: the collective idea was recently 
referred to by a thoughtful writer in The Times Literary Supplement as the 
most rigid of the political panaceas produced by the Left. 

Though the identification of collectivism with universalism — an 
identification of which the initials UNO aspire to be the outward 
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symbol — is in present circumstances damaging to collectivism, it does 
not follow that collectivism either ought to be saved, or may only be 
saved, by jettisoning universalism. The ultimate goal of ‘one world’ is a 
noble one, an inspiring one and a necessary one; but it is only a distant 
goal and should be represented with appropriate vagueness. It should 
not be decked out with the apparatus of power, for it is at present not 
powerful but vague. At the same time to abandon it would involve a dose 
of disillusionment which the world can ill afford. Those westerners who 
rejoiced at the seven months’ Russian boycott of U NO were short- 
sighted, just as those easterners who may intend to create a rival organiza- 
tion out of the Partisans of Peace are dangerous, for the prospect of two 
rival organizations, each claiming the divine rights of world suffrage, is 
appalling. There is need of a universal body to represent the universal 
idea and need too of regional bodies for the doing of what may be expe- 
dient and possible. 

All this leads to nothing new. The emphasis must be shifted from one 
part of the international structure to another, but it is no new thing to 
say that the emphasis should be on the regional and not on the supreme 
body. During the war Mr Churchill envisaged, as the fourth volume of his 
Second World War shows, a distribution of authority which would give more | 
power and responsibility to regional organizations and less to the central | 
assemblies and councils of a universal organization. Mr Churchill’s post- 
war speeches suggest that he has not changed his mind, while events seem 
to have endorsed his views, for it is in fact only regional organizations 
which have shown any signs of being able to play an effective part in those 
international affairs which are loosely termed political as opposed to 
social or cultural. Post-war hopes and illusions contributed to the making 
of a different pattern. We have had to modify our hopes and abandon 
our illusions. It would be logical to revise the pattern which they 
produced. | 
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e short- An incident little noted by observers which throws some light on the 
rganiza- current imbroglio in Egypt occurred last November during the Vienna 
t of two session of the Communist-sponsored ‘World Peace Council’. It was the 
frage, is turn of the Egyptian delegation, warmly welcomed by Communist dele- 
iniversal gates from many countries, to enter a plea for support of Egypt’s ‘just 
€ Expe- national aspirations’. The statement was applauded, but when the speaker 

referred to ‘union with the Sudan’ an indistinct murmur of protest arose 
rom one in the hall. Thereupon Mr Ivor Montague, for the British delegation, and 
thing to M. Antoun Tabet, a leading Lebanese Communist, tactfully suggested 
supreme that speakers should not ‘go into details’ on this subject, as this might put 
ne of his the Council in a difficult position. The matter was dropped, but a certain 


ve more } amount of private comment upon the nationalist, not to say imperialist, 
central | deviation of the Egyptian comrades was heard subsequently, though the 
I’s post- | whole incident received the minimum of publicity. 

its seem During the same week mass demonstrations organized by the Moslem 
izations Brotherhood and the ‘Socialist Party’ (of which more will have to be said) 
in those paraded through the streets of Cairo, thousands shouting ‘Inkilab/ 





osed to}  JInkilab!’ (Revolution!) - the very slogan which the Communist Party 





making leadership had expressly banned for its own following. 
bandon In Egyptian politics everything at the moment appears topsy turvy: the 
h they Communists pushing imperialist claims, and the extreme Right demand- 


ing a social revolution. What then is the dividing line between Left and 
| Right in Egypt, and is there any chance that these movements will fuse 
temporarily into an onslaught upon the old order? 


1 


Anyone trying to write the history of the Labour movement in Egypt 
| would have to go back to 1899, when workers of a tobacco factory in 
Alexandria organized the first strike. Four years later the employees of 
some foreign trade concerns established their union, and in 1911 there 
were altogether fifteen such unions with a membership of 7,000. They 
were not affiliated to any political organization but had strong nationalist 
leanings. It is perhaps significant that almost all strikes during the first 
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period of labour unrest after the First World War (1919-21) were directed 
against foreign, not local, employers. In 1922 the Egyptian Communist 
Party was founded, only to be suppressed two years later. During the same 
period (1922-24) there were strikes, occupations of factories by striking 
workers and clashes with the police in the proletarian suburbs of Cairo: 
Mehalla el Kubra and Chubra el Kheima. Communist influence on the 
Labour movement, however, was restricted up to the late ’thirties, and for 
many years it was almost non-existent. The few dozen active organizers 
included Armenians, Greeks, a few Italians, Jews and Frenchmen but 
hardly any Egyptians. They were intellectuals, Government employees, 
most of them well-to-do, but for many years there was not a single worker 
among them and they had no foothold at all in the countryside. 

Objective conditions for the spread of Communism in Egypt were even 
better than in most other backward countries. There was a relatively 
strong industrial proletariat: according to the census of 1937, more than 
17 per cent. of those gainfully employed were working either in industry, 
building, communications or public services, which is a very high per- 
centage for an Eastern country. Living and working conditions were atro- 
cious. Wages for both skilled and unskilled workers are the lowest in 
the Middle East (about a third of the average wage in Syria and the 
Lebanon), and ten to thirteen working hours are the rule in all but a very 
few modern factories. There exist a number of regulations according to 
which factory owners are obliged to pay their workers minimum wages, 
not to employ juveniles under fifteen on night shifts, etc. Such rules, 
according to all reliable witnesses, are universally disregarded. In 1938, 
the 120,000 inhabitants of Mehalla el Kubra were examined by physicians 
and over 80 per cent. found to suffer from various infectious diseases, 
chiefly tuberculosis. In the harbour section of Alexandria the average 
density of population is thirty-nine persons for a flat of four rooms, while 
in the El Megarba section the figure rises to fifty-two. It is doubtful 
whether these statistics convey an adequate impression: Egyptian poverty, 
working and housing conditions, and disease, have to be seen to -be 
believed. The country’s agrarian problem has often been described and 
there is no need to recapitulate it here. Let us merely recall that 93 per 
cent. of the population own less than five fedan (one fedan = approxi- 
mately one acre). As 70 per cent. own even less than one fedan (12 per 
cent. of the total ground) while the owners of large estates dispose of 
almost 40 per cent. of the total arable land, social contrasts are striking 
indeed. 

' On paper Egypt would seem to have been an ideal breeding ground for 
Communist ideas, and it becomes a puzzle why the influence of the Party 
was restricted, until a few years ago, to a limited circle of intellectuals, 
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most of whom did not even speak Arabic fluently. It appears that, in order 
to succeed, the Communists would have had to go to the villages not as 
Communists but as agrarian reformers (which they could not do for ideo- 
logical reasons), jettison all their anti-religious and anti-nationalist ballast 
and concentrate on trade union work instead of abstract political agitation. 
This for a long time they were unwilling to do, and only after the change 
in the Party line following the Seventh Congress of the Comintern (1935) 
they began to infiltrate the left wing of the Wafd, thus repeating the tactics 
adopted a dozen years earlier with regard to the left wing of the Kuomin- 
tang. This policy was steadily pursued during the War and its aftermath 
and was crowned with considerable success. In 1942 diplomatic relations 
had been established between Egypt and the Soviet Union. The Soviet 
Embassy in Cairo began to issue its own propaganda bulletin and there 
was a palpable change in the attitude of the authorities towards the Com- 
munist Party, which had hitherto been illegal. In the 1944 parliamentary 
elections, seven ‘Socialists’ announced their candidature and, although 
none of them was elected, they managed to obtain a couple of thousand 
votes between them. A large number of weeklies and monthlies, profes- 
sedly Communist in everything but in name, were published during 
1944-46, but the main Communist conquest was their domination of 


El Wafd el Misri (later Saut el Umma), edited by Dr Mansour, the official 
| organ of the left wing within the Wafd.* This daily newspaper was subse- 


quently suppressed, the only effect being that its Communist sub-editors 
and reporters had to take refuge in the offices of the other Arab and French 
newspapers, exerting a strong influence from the comparatively safe abode 
of the officially non-Communist press. At the same time, early in 1945, the 
Communists attempted to bring about the merger of all existing trade 
unions under their leadership. One of their few Arab leaders, E] Mudrik, 
was sent to Paris when the W F T U was founded there in 1945, aided by 
Fuad Nahum and Mourad Elias, two other leading Communists. They 
claimed to represent 103 unions with a membership of 80,000, which was 
certainly much exaggerated. Two years later the Communists claimed 
115,000 members in 465 unions. These figures cannot be taken seriously, 
since the unions in question are loosely organized and inter alia comprise 
the anti-Communist organizations of Prince Abbas Halim (a relative of 
King Farouk) and the Wafd. After the return of the delegation from Paris 


| * The large number of Communist periodicals included the following: A Damir 
(The Conscience), the organ of the Communist trade unions; A Talia (The 


Vanguardist), mouthpiece of the fellow-travelling university graduates; Om 
Durman, published by the association of Communist sympathizers from the Sudan. 
Lenin’s and Stalin’s works were published by the ‘El Fagr el Gedid’ (The New 
Dawn) publishing houses. 
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there was a certain rise in the number of strikes and industrial unrest in 
general and clashes with the police occurred in 1946, and in September, 
1947, four workers were killed and more than fifty injured when police 
tried to prevent a sit-in strike at Mehalla el Kubra. With the beginning of 
the Palestine war all Communist activity was effectively suppressed by the 
police and several hundreds of their leaders were interned, but late in 1949 
a relaxation in the official attitude could again be felt. 

During all these years the Communist Party paid no particular atten- 
tion to the situation in the villages, nor were its main efforts directed 
towards the establishment of a dominant position among the industrial 
workers. It naturally organized unions and led strikes as a matter of 
routine, but generally speaking, its social programme became less and 
less conspicuous, while national slogans (‘the struggle for the independence 
of our fatherland’, ‘the intensification of the anti-Imperialist struggle’, 
etc.) received increasing stress. The Communists no longer excelled in 
putting forward the most radical social demands, and in their: pro- 
paganda, chiefly destined for consumption by intellectuals, Government 
employees and junior Army officers, they emphasized Soviet efficiency 
and the privileged position of the new intelligentsia in the Soviet Union. 
The inability or unwillingness of the Wafd Government elected in 
January 1950 to carry out those social reforms which had frequently 
been promised by its leaders, enhanced the prestige of the Communists 
among the students of Cairo and Alexandria, and even the arrest of 
leading members of the Communist Central Committee in March-May 
1950 did not seriously affect their activity. In August 1950 a special 
drive was opened by the Ministry of the Interior to prevent the spread | 
of ‘dangerous ideas’, and Henry Curiel, an Italian-Jewish millionaire and 
prominent Communist, was deported from the country. At the same time / 
the Communists began to transfer their main activities to various semi- 
legal associations, creating a wide periphery of sympathizers and fellow- 
travellers. In January 1951 the local section of the ‘Partisans of Peace’ 
was founded by Kamel el Bindari, the ‘red Pasha’, one of the richest land- 
owners of the country and a former Ambassador to the Soviet Union. 
Subsequently a group of students founded a ‘League for the Nationaliza- 
tion of the Suez Canal’. Students collected signatures for the Com- 
munist ‘peace appeal’, in the streets of Cairo and Alexandria, and 
organized frequent demonstrations, compelling the Wafd leaders to 
address the crowd and to promise a more active anti-Western course in 
Egyptian foreign policy. 

In the meantime a serious split had occurred in the Party leadership 
which by now included a considerable percentage of Egyptian elements 
as to the course to be followed: One near-Trotskyite and Titoist group, 
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associated with the periodical El Megelle el Gedide in 1946, was expelled,* 
but fundamental differences of opinion continued to exist, mainly with 
regard to the issue of collaboration with Right-wing extremists in the 
‘national struggle for independence’, but also on such questions as the 
line to be taken on the Sudan. The majority of the Party, representing 
apparently the orthodox Cominform view, favoured unreserved support 
of the national movement, although this was tantamount to leaving the 
initiative, temporarily at least, in the hands of the Moslem Brotherhood: 
the tacit assumption being that the Communists, as the most consistent 
anti-Western element, would take over the leadership at a later date. 
The minority opposed these tactics, and it appears that leaders of both 
factions were ordered to Eastern Europe (probably Bucharest) to discuss 
the split in direct negotiations with the Cominform. Since the outbreak of 
the anti-British riots following the revocation of the 1936 Treaty, the 
numerous Communist periodicals have entered a competition with the 
Moslem Brotherhood and Ahmed Hussein’s ‘Socialist’ Party, their 
present allies, in calling for the intensification of the fight. They stress 
the need for national unity, closer relations with the Soviet bloc, and 
‘vigilance’ to prevent ‘treacherous’ activities by supporters of the West 
in and around the Government. The legal status of the Party at present 
is not clear at all. The Minister of the Interior, in May 1950, proposed 
a law making Communist activity a criminal offence, but the scheme was 
dropped in deference to Wafdist opposition. During the past six months 
there have been no further arrests of Communists, and the Party has 
achieved semi-legal status, although it never appears publicly in its true 
colours. Membership has undoubtedly increased in recent months and 
the Party has obtained a growing influence within the revolutionary 
movement as a whole. 


ba 


A fact to be borne in mind is that the distinction between ‘Left’ and 
‘Right’ in any backward country (and in many countries which are not 
backward at all) is highly artificial. The Communist Party in Egypt (and 
elsewhere) is not a Left-wing party in the democratic sense and it cer- 


* A small Trotskyite group has been in existence in Egypt for a number of years. 
From Beirut it was reported early in 1950 that Farjalla el Hilou, Secretary- 
General of the Lebanese Party, had been expelled. It appears, however, that he 
was reinstated at a later date. In Syria, Rashid Issa, one of the Party secretaries, 
was expelled for ‘nationalist deviations’ in October, 1950. In Israel, Boulos Farah, 
one of the graduates of the Moscow Comintern school had been expelled pre- 
viously, while two other Party leaders, Emil Touma and Muhles Amr were 
demoted from their posts, and the latter subsequently also expelled. 
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tainly does not represent the interests of the Egyptian workers and 
peasants. It is the representative of ideas and interests which may or may 
not coincide temporarily with the economic and political interests of the 
Egyptian people. Similarly, the ‘Moslem Brotherhood’ is not a conserva- 
tive party. The leading financial and industrial interests of the country 
support the Wafd, the Sa’adists and the other traditional parties, but they 
certainly do not approve of the ‘Moslem Brotherhood’. The short but 
eventful history of this movement, which has meanwhile spread to most 
Islamic countries, has until very recently escaped the attention of most 
outside observers.* Founded in the early ’thirties by an enterprising 
demagogue, Sheikh Hassan el Banna (called by his enemies ‘Sheikh 
Rasputin’, in view of his highly unorthodox private life), it gained strength 
during the war and became a decisive factor in Egyptian politics. It organ- 
ized the ‘proletarian’ and lower-middle-class youth of the towns in para- 
military formations, gained a foothold in the countryside, won the support 
of the country clergy (a phenomenon closely paralleled by the rise of the 
Iron Guard in Rumania during the ’thirties) and began to undermine the 
Wafd. The latter had overwhelming peasant support in the 1920’s, but 
lost its hold in subsequent years following its unabashed championing of 
the cause of the big landowners (who incidentally include the Secretary- 
General of the Party, and, owing to the astute business sense of his wife, 
Nahas Pasha himself). The radicalization of a large part of the literate 
population, a direct result of the glaring class differences and the unwilling- 
ness of the traditional parties to engage in social reforms was exploited by 
Hassan el Banna, while the latent Moslem xenophobia received articulate 
expression in the anti-Western, fanatically religious and generally ‘radical’ 
character of the ‘Brotherhood’. The sect has, on occasions, been described 
as a national movement above the existing parties; this is certainly in- 
correct. The Wafd in its early days had a genuinely national character, 

which the ‘Brotherhood’ cannot have, in virtue of its religious exclusive- 
ness. It is not merely hostile to all foreigners in Egypt, but even to the 
Copts, and there is evidence to the effect that much of the recent friction 
between Moslems and Copts has been provoked by the ‘Brotherhood’. 

On the other hand, it maintains close relations with similar organizations 

abroad. Hassan el Banna was intimately allied with the ex-Mufti of 
Jerusalem, who took an active part in organizing branches of the ‘Brother- 

hood’ in other Islamic countries after the murder of el Banna late in 1948. 

Socially, the ‘Brotherhood’ pursues a course similar to that of other 

Fascist movements in their early stages of development. It has shown 


* The only existing study on the ‘Moslem Brotherhood’ in any language by a 


scholar of renown had to be published privately. . .. Heyworth Dunne: Religious 
and Political Trends in Modern Egypt, Washington, 1950. 
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itself hostile to both capitalism and trade unionism, and has frequently 
encouraged strike-breaking, the chief instance occurring at the time of 
what was perhaps the largest strike in Egypt’s history, in Mehalla el 
Kubra in 1947. The ‘Brotherhood’ has received financial support from 
some very odd quarters. It was at one time closely connected with Ali 
Maher Pasha, the pro-Fascist Premier in the 1940 Government, but sub- 
sequently found a common language with Nahas Pasha. It has been 
alleged that Sidky Pasha bought its support against the Wafd in 1946, and 
it has even been suggested that at this period the British Embassy had a 
finger in the pie. (Whether unfounded or not, this charge led to the resig- 
nation of one of el Banna’s aides, el Askari.) At a later date, under the 
Sidky Government, the organization once more formed an alliance with 
the Wafd on condition that the latter provide a monthly subsidy. In the 
war against Israel, the ‘Brotherhood’ played a large though ineffectual 
part, and in the autumn of 1949, the Prime Minister, Nokrashi, was 
killed by a ‘Brotherhood’ assassin, an outrage followed by the temporary 
suppression of the organization and the internment of its leaders. At 
A-Tur concentration camp in 1949 there were 1,702 members of the 
Brotherhood, 240 Communists, and 220 Zionists. It has been reported 
that some of the ‘Brotherhood’ leaders were favourably impressed by the 
Communists and a few even went over to them. There has been a 
rapprochement between these two extremist forces ever since the days of 
A-Tur, despite occasional mutual recriminations. 

In February 1950 there were signs of a reconciliation between the Wafd 
and the ‘Brotherhood’, and shortly thereafter the Minister of the Interior 
met Muhammed Taha el Hashab and Ahmed Hassan el Bakouri, two of 
their leaders, and offered to legalize the organization on condition that 
its name be altered and its more strident political activities discontinued. 
These terms were rejected and the deadlock continued until early in 1951. 
Meanwhile all but 120 of the ‘Brotherhood’ leaders were released and 


| there began something like a competition between the Wafd and the 


ee 


Sa’adist opposition party in enlisting their support, the Wafd promising 
them the restoration of all their property. In May 1951 the then semi-legal 
‘Brotherhood’ announced the appointment of a new leader (Murashed), 
Ismail el Hadibi, a Judge of the Court of Appeal and a highly respected 
personality. His alternate was Sayed Ashmawi, one of the old-timers of 
the organization. On May 17th, 1951, the new constituent assembly of the 
‘Brotherhood’ convened, restating its faith in the traditional principles of 
orthodox Islam and the original statute of their organization and protest- 
ing against certain restrictions imposed by the Government, under which 
the establishment of para-military formations had become illegal. Such 
minor disputes apart, it can safely be said that agreement was reached 
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along the whole line and the ground prepared for the ‘grand coalition’ of 
October 1951. Meanwhile the ‘Brotherhood’ had been approached by the 
‘Socialist’ and the ‘Nationalist’ party, as well as the ‘Kutla’ party, all of 
whom opposed the various schemes for a military alliance with the West, 
with a view to establishing a common front against the Wafd*; these | 
attempts failed, however, although they undoubtedly precipitated the 
renunciation of the 1936 Treaty by the Government early in October. 
Both the Wafd and the Court would like to see the ‘Brotherhood’ under- 
taking a réle similar to that of the ‘Irgun’ in Israel during 1946-47: 
waging small-scale war on the British without involving the Government 
officially, the assumption being that the ‘Brotherhood’ can be easily dis- 
armed once the work is done. The comparison with Israel is, however, | 
superficial, since the ‘Brotherhood’ has a much broader social and political 
basis than the Irgun could ever boast of, and there are no genuine political 
parties in Egypt with an organized following capable of standing up over 
a long period to pressure by an incipient Fascist movement. It is therefore 
not unlikely that the Government will find itself before long in the position 
of the sorcerer’s apprentice, a possibility already dimly realized in 
Cairo. 

For all its reactionary ideology (xenophobia, anti-feminism and anti- 
modernism in general), the ‘Brotherhood’ has at least one important 
advantage over the Communists who have been instructed, it is believed, 
to infiltrate it: they are not subservient to any foreign Power, a considera- 
tion whose influence on public opinion should not be underrated, although 
a large part of the country’s population is politically illiterate. It is true 
that in the long run the Communist myth, primitive though it is, must 
prove superior, in a political sense, to the religious fanaticism of the | 
‘Brotherhood’, and it is dubious whether it will be able to hold its own | 
against the Communists. These, however, are long-range considerations. 
At the present time, and probably for years to come, the national and not ) 
the social struggle will absorb the attention of the people, and the Com- 
munists will have to trail along in the wake of the ‘Brotherhood’. This is 
also true of an extreme Right-wing group which, though much smaller 
than the ‘Brotherhood’, seems to have made some headway in recent 


* For a characterization of the ‘Socialist? Party see below. The ‘Nationalist 
Party (Hisb el Watani) is a very small group of old standing, led by Hafez 
Ramadan Pasha, but there is an even smaller minority group within the same 
Party, led by Fathi Ridvan. They have opposed all schemes of co-defence of the 
Suez Canal, and were among the first to propose an agreement with the Soviet |, 
Union. The ‘Kutla’ Party is led by the Copt, Makram Ebeid, a former leader of 
the Wafd, who broke with it for personal reasons. These groups have little }. 
influence. 
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months: Ahmed Hussein’s ‘Socialist’ Party.* Ahmed Hussein’s career has 
some resemblance to Sir Oswald Mosley’s political biography, only in 
reverse. He was the first to introduce Fascism in Egypt, and in the late 
*thirties founded a party called “Young Egypt’ (Misr el Fatat), supported 
by Italian and German money, which was suppressed during the war. 
Having returned to the political scene early in 1949, he announced a 
change of name in August 1949 and a new programme: Egyptian 
nationalism, national socialism, socialist propaganda by legal means and 
opposition to the use of violence. Editorials published in the Party organ, 
Ishtirakye (Socialism), indicated, however, that little had changed in the 
ideology of the Party. Its appeals for drastic action against the Jews (and 
against foreigners in general) were too much even for the Wafdist Govern- 
ment, and Ishtirakye was suppressed in January 1951. The ban was only 
lifted after the ‘national emergency’ had arisen following the repudiation 
of the 1936 Treaty. In sheer demagogy Ahmed Hussein’s Fascist group 
has outdone even the Communists: it demands a Socialist revolution, or 
declaration of war on Great Britain, the expulsion of all foreigners, etc. 
These ‘Socialists’ have been able to stage some very large demonstrations 
in the big cities in recent weeks, and while collaborating closely with the 
Communists, they are probably their most dangerous rivals. Meanwhile, 
Ahmed Hussein has tried to establish closer relations with other pseudo- 
Socialist parties in Arab countries. In April 1951 a congress of Arab 
‘Socialist’ leaders took place in Beirut and a manifesto of faith was signed. 
This included criticism of the Arab Governments’ hostile attitude towards 
Socialism, a demand for equality for women, and the establishment of free 
trade unions, etc. Despite these slogans, the parties represented at the con- 
ference could hardly be called bona fide Socialist by Western standards: 
the group closest to democratic Socialism, the Iraqi ‘Progressives’, refused 
to participate. Ahmed Hussein was not allowed by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment to proceed to Beirut and was represented by his three lieutenants: 
Dr Seytoun, el Gandour and Ibrahim Seydan. 

As matters stand, it is impossible to predict who will gain the upper 
hand in what is commonly called the ‘struggle for national liberation’. 
The Communists will undoubtedly try to fortify their positions, to infil- 
trate the Wafdist youth movement led by Muhammed Belal, and to out- 
flank the extreme Right. There has already been some fluctuation with 
regard to party affiliations by the rank and file of the Communists on the 
one hand, and the ‘Socialists’ and ‘Moslem Brotherhood’ on the other, 


* Ahmed Hussein’s party should not be confused with the ‘Socialist Workers 
Party’, led by Prince Abbas Halim and Salah Harba—a very small group estab- 
lished by a near relative of King Farouk, who once tried, without much success, 
to found pro-Government trade unions. 
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not unlike the competition between Nazis and Communists in Germany E 
in 1931-33. But the Communists will not be able, for some time to come, revi 





to gain power and they are certainly not trying to do so. Should a stable 
Government emerge, be it a military dictatorship or a ‘Moslem Brother- § in t 
hood’ dominated coalition, the position of the Communists is bound to § cert 
deteriorate despite their recent gains. Such a development appears un- § him 
likely at the present moment, but these are revolutionary times, at least in J nee 
Egypt, and the unlikely may happen tomorrow or the day after. Viewed | forc 
from Cairo such a development would delay a much deeper crisis, but § bets 
not avert it. Viewed from the West it would not make much difference. { arre 
The way out of the present impasse, in Egypt and in other Eastern coun- | Sur 
tries, is that of far-reaching economic, social and political reforms. Unfor- 
tunately, none of the existing political parties is equal to the task. The 

West can do much for a country like Egypt, but it cannot provide it with 

a capable and progressive native leadership, strong enough to overcome 

all internal obstacles. Western policy will therefore have to apply stop-gap 
measures of doubtful value while waiting for the emergence of such leader- 

ship, sometime by somebody, in the country of the Nile. It might be said 

that this is not a time for waiting, but it seems that there is nothing else 

to be done. 
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It took me three years to learn the G P U technique in preparing for an | friend 
arrest. When I look back now I realize the aim of the G P U insummoning | selves 
me and the sense of their investigations. | reasor 

What did they want? Why didn’t they let me live and work in peace? | there | 
The great difficulties of the earlier years were over. The famine was past; } sible t 
there was no longer a struggle within the party, no longer any dispute | incline 
about the political line. We were supposed to be happy, to be enjoying | as bai 
life, and working hard for the country. Why did they interfere? To whose | Secon 
benefit was it? Why all this pathological watchfulness when there was / ¢xamp 
nothing to watch? Why all this denunciation when there was nothing to help, s 
denounce? I de 


CONSPIRACY OF SILENCE 
Alex Weissberg 


The following is a digest of several chapters of the author’s book, shortly to be published 
by Hamish Hamilton under the above title. 
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But what am I worrying about so much? I thought. I’m not a counter- 
revolutionary. Why should they want to arrest me? But they had arrested 
Hans, and he was certainly just as pro-Soviet as I was. After a few months 
in their hands he had ‘confessed’ to being an agent of the Gestapo. He 
certainly was not, and never had been. Why should they have wanted 
him to confess? He was a capable and loyal engineer; the Soviet Union 
needed people like him. Of course, the accused in the show trials had been 
forced to make confessions, but that had been a settlement of accounts 
between the big men. But perhaps it was all only a test of loyalty, and the 
arrested men would be released once their innocence was established ? 
Surely they couldn’t be so insane as to destroy their own friends? 

When the big show trials were being held any expression of opinion 
would be equivalent to adopting a political position in irreconcilable 
contradiction to the prevailing line of the party. We all spoke as though 
we were perfectly convinced of the truth of the indictment, but then in 
perhaps a casual observation we remarked upon the senselessness with 
which the conspirators had gone to work. It sounded as though we were 
anxious to point out that Piatakov, Muralov, and Radek were not only 
scoundrels but also fools, but anyone with a finer ear would have known 
that we were talking obliquely. The growing terror had forced such a 
secret language on us. People were afraid to talk openly even to their 
friends. The dictatorship of the lie dominated the press, the schools, the 
wireless, the film, the factories, and the meetings of the party. It had 
dominated even before the period of the big trials, but at least at that 
time no one had dreamed of asking people to believe such improbable 
and fantastic stories. The gulf between what one could believe and what 
one was supposed to believe widened enormously, poisoning the relations 
between men. Men denounced their friends for fear of being denounced 
by them. 

At first those who were spared did not realize the G P U technique, but 
it soon became only too clear that an arrested man quickly dragged his 
friends into the net after him. Many people in my position saved them- 
selves by emigrating to Siberia or to the Arctic circle. There were two 
reasons for this. First of all, skilled men of all kinds were urgently needed 
there and because of the terrible climatic conditions it was almost impos- 
sible to persuade anyone to go there voluntarily, and the authorities were 
inclined to treat everyone who came there, whether voluntarily or not, 
as banished men whom it was not necessary to persecute any longer. 
Secondly, every district had its own G P U, and the Kharkov G P U, for 
example, would not be interested in supplying enemies of the people to 
help, say, the Novosibirsk G P U to fulfil its plan. 

I decided to put my affairs in order but found myself unable to con- 
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centrate. Anxiety had taken hold of me: I couldn’t think straight, come 
to any decision, or do anything sensible. But as the time for my interview} by 
came nearer I grew calmer. It had to be faced whatever it was. And, after} mi 








all, I was innocent, and that was all there was for me to say. the 
en 

At G P U headquarters I was kept waiting two hours. . . . The officer 
examining me began abruptly. est: 
‘We demand that you should immediately make a full confession of} try 
your activities to undermine the Soviet Union.’ wa: 
‘I don’t know what you’re talking about. I am a foreign communist} gay 
and came to the Soviet Union to help build up socialism.’ lea 
“Tell us who gave you your instructions. Who sent you here? Who are} gui 
your agents ?” pen 


‘There’s absolutely nothing to tell. What am I supposed to have done?’} war 
“You know perfectly well what you have done and what you planned to} con 
do. You have got to tell us everything.’ whe 
‘I would willingly tell you if there were anything to tell.’ mor 
He repeated the same sentences again and again, and I gave him the} he , 
same answers each time. Afterwards I learned that this monotonous} In z 
repetition was an essential part of their examining technique. guil 
I was summoned again several times. The examiner became more and} cour 
more vehement. I was so depressed and I felt so helpless that at first 1} with 
failed to notice how much all this shouting was costing him. I really think} T 
it was almost as unpleasant for him as it was for me, but he did his best. kept 
On one occasion the interrogation lasted eight hours, apart from short} Fina 
interruptions, and at the end of it we were exactly where we started. He} cell. 
put the same questions again and again, and I always gave him the same} the 
answers. I no longer made any attempt to convince him I was innocent.| ‘G 
I was quite certain that by this time he knew it. I was also quite certain} | , 
now that I was lost. It was obvious that they were determined to regard/ oppo 
me as a foreign spy. ‘Ay 
After my arrest I was put in a clean, fair-sized cell with two windows, a strug 
field bed, and a small cupboard. I sat down on the edge of the bed and! = [ft . 
waited. It: 
My first interrogation took place a fortnight later. It seemed an eter-| my c 
nity. The warders were forbidden to exchange an unnecessary word with/ again 
their prisoners. I had neither books nor newspapers to occupy my mind. | | *h 
I had no pencil and no paper. Once a day a warder came to take me} [ y 
down to the yard for exercise, but, although there wasn’t another soul in sleep. 
sight, he refused to say a word in answer to my questions. My whole being,} done 
my nerves, my brain, my body, cried out for something to do, for some| prove 
thing to experience, for someone to talk to, for a pencil and a piece off At 
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ut, come paper, for a book to read. But there was nothing, and my life was bounded 
nterview§ by three white walls and two windows. In the beginning I had thought I 
nd, after} might easily be free again within a couple of weeks. Later on I no longer 
thought of being released but merely of the day when my loneliness would 
end. 
e officer} When the interrogations began I still thought they were anxious to 
establish the truth whatever it might be. And in this era that was even 
ession of] true to some extent, though not entirely. All that the G P U were after 
was something which could be made to look suspicious. When a man 
mmunist} gave way under the intolerable pressure — it was only months later that I 
learnt just how intolerable it could be — he had to invent his guilt. The 
Who are} guilt edifice was a fantasy, but its bricks were real things and real hap- 
penings made to look suspicious. There was no real guilt, but the G P U 
e done?’} wanted guilty men. In general they provided no details of the desired 
anned to} confession and left them to the imagination of the accused. A prisoner 
who capitulated could erect a fantastic guilt edifice which was much 
more convincing than anything the G P U could have produced because 
him the} he used real experiences and respected the laws of logic and chronology. 
10tonous} In addition, it saved a lot of time. Each prisoner had to erect only one 
guilt edifice but the examiner would have had to erect scores in the 
1ore and] course of a year. He could never have invented anything so logical and 
at first 1} with the same prima facie credibility. 
lly think} The interrogation became more and more monotonous. The examiner 
his best.| kept repeating the same words and I answered in the same words. 
ym short} Finally I was too exhausted to say anything and he sent me back to my 
rted. He} cell. I undressed and went to bed. Half an hour later the warder opened 
the same} the wicket. 
nnocent.| ‘Get dressed,’ he said. ‘Interrogation.’ 
e certain} I dressed and followed him. I was still a little dazed when I sat down 
o regard| opposite the examiner. 
| ‘Are you prepared to confess at last, or do you intend to continue the 
ndows, | struggle against us?’ 
bed and) It was too much, and I said nothing. 
It was just before dawn when I got back to my cell. I fell on the bed in 
an etef-' my clothes and slept at once. About an hour later the warder was there 
ord with t again. 
ay mind.| ‘ Dress,’ he said. ‘Interrogation.’ 
take me} I was already dressed and I staggered after him, drunk with lack of 
r soul it} sleep. Although my brain was reeling I still knew perfectly well that I had 
le being,} done nothing whatever against the Soviet Union. So what could they 
or some-| prove against me? 
piece off At times one of the examiners would try persuasion. ‘I’m just going 
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to have a chat with you to-day and try to make you see your situation as 
it really is. Because you must capitulate, you know. You just must; we’re 
stronger than you are and you must face it. Why bother to continue a 
hopeless fight? If you’re wise you’ll do as we say straight away and save 
yourself a lot of unpleasantness. Just confess everything frankly and start 


a new life.’ 


The situation was quite hopeless. The general tone of the interrogation 
grew sharper and my examiner became abusive again. Then he altered 


his tone. 


*You’ve been complaining that I torment you,’ he said, ‘that I don’t 
let you sleep. But in reality it’s you who are tormenting me. Whether I 
use reason or logic or pressure the result is the same. You’ve been three 
months in solitary confinement now, but you don’t even complain.’ 

‘How can I complain?’ I asked. ‘I might just as well complain that you 
locked me up in the first place.’ 

Then I was put in a cell with two other prisoners. 

‘How much have you admitted ?’ one of them asked. 

‘I haven’t admitted anything. There’s nothing to admit.’ 

‘I mean which part of the indictment have you accepted ?” 

‘None of it. I keep telling you, I’m absolutely innocent.’ 

They both laughed. ‘Who’s guilty here? Am I guilty perhaps ?’ 

‘I don’t understand you,’ I said. ‘Do you mean you have acknowledged 


false charges ?’ 


‘Of course. What elso can you do? You’ve got to be guilty if you’re ever 
to have any chance of getting out again.’ 

One of them was an old revolutionary. (I found out later that he acted 
as stool-pigeon for the G P U, but he was kind and friendly, and I missed 
him greatly when he was taken away.) 

‘Perhaps I shall never be free again,’ he said. ‘But the feeling of 
dedicating myself completely to the cause which was the lodestar of my 
youth, and the knowledge that even in the darkest night I can’t go wrong, 
gives me peace of mind. Our struggle is still great enough for me to 
sacrifice myself for it. But your attitude is senseless. We’re none of us 
strong enough to swim against the stream. Let yourself go with the | 
current and you’ll find peace. Perhaps one day you'll even reach the , 


shore.’ 


‘Tell me plainly what’s in your mind,’ I said one day. 

‘There are certain things one just doesn’t say plainly. There is a certain 
conspiracy of silence which binds the party leadership to the totality of 
the party members. Anyone who breaks that conspiracy, even if it’s only 
by putting awkward questions, is called a counter-revolutionary.’ 

‘Am I an enemy of the Soviet Union just because I refuse to put my | 
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signature to a pack of lies? It wouldn’t serve my interests or those of the 
Soviet Union either.’ 

‘The examiner is there to decide what serves the interests of the Soviet 
Union, not you. It’s up to you to support him. For a good party man the 
examiner is a commander in a difficult struggle. It’s up to you to obey his 
orders.’ 

I said nothing, but my mind was in a turmoil. My discussions with him 
were upsetting all my established notions of good and evil, of truth and 
falsehood. I even began to doubt the justice of my own cause, though I 
realized that nothing was more dangerous than just that, but in the weeks 
that followed I felt his influence becoming stronger than my own will. 

The interrogations became more severe. Sometimes they shouted at 
me two at a time until my head began to spin. I confined myself to saying 
yes or no, chiefly no, and I made no attempt to explain anything. 

I held out for a week. They no longer allowed me to go back to my cell. 
In between interrogations I was taken down to the cellars or into the 
washroom. People who have never been in prison rarely appreciate that 
a prisoner’s cell is his ‘home’. It disturbs and pains him to be dragged out 
of it. Even in terribly overcrowded cells prisoners were always depressed 
and morally undone if they had to move. To be called out for an inter- 
rogation and then not be allowed to go back to your cell is a horror and a 
misery whose nature is almost impossible to convey to ordinary men. 
Prisoners who had to sleep on a cement floor huddled up together still 
formed an attachment to their own particular ‘place’ and they were in 
despair if anything happened to evict them from it. 

My chief trouble was that I couldn’t make up my mind what they 
wanted of me. If I insisted I was absolutely innocent they would never 
let me go. When the next interrogation started I had the firm intention of 
making fictitious confessions and ending the whole business at last, but 
when it came to the point my tongue simply refused to form the words. 

A new phase of the examination opened up, the endless interrogation. 
The prisoners called it the ‘conveyer’, the endless moving band. An 
accused was kept under interrogation day and night until he broke down. 
As the examiners were regularly relieved it could go on indefinitely. It 
was as painful as any torture. (Later, when the mass arrests began, it had 
one grave disadvantage; it took up too-much time.) Until I experienced 
it myself I did not believe that a strong-willed man could be made to 
capitulate by interrogation alone, but I know only one man who managed 
to resist the ‘conveyer’. It works automatically and silently. All the 
examiners had to do was to wait. Time was their ally. But for the 
prisoner there was no break. If there were some point at which the 
torture must cease then a prisoner might be able to summon up all his 
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moral strength to hold out until then. But there was no such point. I can 
hold out another night and another night, and another night, he might 
think. But what then? What’s the good of it? They have all the time in 
the world. 

‘You can’t stand it, Alexander Semyonovich. What’s the use? You’ll 
ruin yourself physically, that’s all. And in the end you’ll have to give 
way. So why not now?’ 

It was midnight on the seventh day of my ‘conveyer’. I had fought till 
I dropped, but now I was beaten. I decided on a deliberate capitulation 
rather than one forced on me by physical collapse. 

‘Citizen examiner, I am at the end of my tether. What you accuse me 
of is fantastic, but I am prepared to admit it.’ 

‘A confession with such reservations is no confession,’ he replied. ‘If 
it’s untrue you have no right to confess it. That would be provoking the 
Soviet power.’ 

‘But what am I to do? You force me to confess and then you don’t 
want to accept my confession when I’m prepared to make it. If I were 
not under pressure I would neither confess nor provoke the Soviet power.’ 

I wasn’t really sure what it was they wanted me to confess. I don’t 
think they were too sure either. The reason for our joint ignorance was 
that there were no counter-revolutionary organizations in the Soviet 
Union. The G P U never succeeded in entirely solving this crass dis- 
crepancy between what they wanted and the actual facts. One young 
and inexperienced examiner who had taken over from an arrested col- 
league seemed to have forgotten that everything was taking place in the 
realm of fantasy, and took the charges seriously. He was interrogating an 
old social-revolutionary who had broken down and confessed, mentioning 
a secret arms cache which he said was in charge of his assistant. The 
assistant was then arrested and questioned about the arms. He too was 
in a tight corner. Counter-revolutionary talk was easy. It could be 
invented and confessed to ad lib. But arms were a different kettle of fish 
altogether. A secret arms cache had to be revealed and the arms produced 
as exhibits. The examiners were usually very careful not to provoke any 
confessions referring to concrete things, but in his zeal the new examiner 
had got himself into a real mess, and none of his colleagues or superiors 
dared explain matters to him. They all lived in the realm of fantasy, but 
they knew it. By this time the arms had gone through eleven hands, 
ending with Kushnarenko, who was in our cell. He confessed to being a 
member of a counter-revolutionary organization, but manfully refused 
to drag anyone else into it. Every day he was called out at midnight and 
questioned about the non-existent arms for hours on end. He was unable 
to admit having received them, because then he would either have to 
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produce them, which was impossible, or bring himself to denounce one 
of his friends, which he would not do. Exhausted and despairing, he was 
returned every morning to our cell. 

“When are you supposed to have received these weapons?’ I asked. 

‘In August 1936.’ 

‘Splendid. Now tell me, my dear fellow, have you any friend who has 
since died ?’ 

‘What are you driving at?’ 

‘We'll just hand over the arms to the care of the deceased.’ 

‘There was an old man, over seventy. He was my geography master. 
He never had anything to do with politics all his life. They just wouldn’t 
believe it.’ 

‘Don’t be silly. The examiner will accept anyone if only you give him a 
chance to close this wretched case. It must be worrying him almost as 
much as it’s worrying you.’ 

At midnight he was taken away as usual, but within a couple of hours 
he was back again, loaded with cigarettes and tobacco. He woke us all up. 

‘How right you were. The examiner was so delighted he almost em- 
braced me. In ten minutes it was all over. I was given a good meal and 
all this tobacco.’ 

When I recovered from the effects of the ‘conveyer’ I withdrew my 
confession. I was unable to stand the second ‘conveyer’ as long as the first, 
and on the afternoon of the fourth day I wrote a new ‘confession’. I was 
taken into another room and then I recovered my senses. When the 
examiner came to fetch me I demanded the paper back again in order to 
destroy it. 

‘It’s all untrue,’ I insisted. ‘Mere wild inventions; nothing more. I 
can’t stand the pain; that’s all it amounts to. Sitting has become in- 
tolerable, but the moment I get up I shall withdraw everything.’ 

After that my third and last ‘conveyer’ began. I had summed up the 
situation in my mind and I was determined to hold out until October 
8th, my birthday. However, on the evening of October 4th, this new 
‘conveyer’ was broken off without result. Something seemed to tell me 
that my. worst troubles were over. 

I was transferred from the G P U to the Kharkov prison. . . . There 
were months when prison life was almost intolerable, but at least even 
then Soviet prisons differed from Fascist prisons in one very important 
respect: prisoners were not beaten up and, when they did manage to 
see the Governor, they were at liberty to speak freely to him. The mal- 
treatment of prisoners in the Soviet Union is confined to the GPU. 
Once in prison a man was safe. 

The regulations were strict, and only examiners could ignore them 
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with impunity. If a warder did anything improper we were entitled to 
protest. Had there been an exchange of blows and had the matter come 
to the notice of the Governor, then, provided the facts of the case could be 
clearly established, it was the warder who would have been punished. I 
can remember what was practically a mutiny, yet when the Governor 
came to investigate the matter he decided in favour of the prisoners. 
Generally speaking the warders were sympathetic towards us though 
they did not often show their sympathy openly, but there'was hardly one 
who went out of his way to make our lot worse. Under the Gestapo we 
had no rights at all. We were not even allowed to speak, except in answer 
to a direct question. 


* * * * * 


I think I am justified in coming to a total of at least eight million 
political prisoners for the period of the great purge. Apparently an insane 
idea had become allied with an insane, but horribly logical technique for 
its execution. We did not know the impelling idea, but we did know the 
technique. It was the brutal stupidity of what was known as ‘recruit- 
ment’. Every new prisoner brought in was asked the same two fatal 
questions: ‘Who recruited you?’ and ‘Who did you recruit?’ Within a 
very short time after his arrest the half dozen innocents he had been 
forced to denounce would join him in the cells. And then the mechanism 
would start up again on a wider scale: each of these new prisoners de- 
nounced another half a dozen. And so on, and so on, and so on. In this 
way the purge mechanism became self-operating, and each wave of 
arrests was followed by a still bigger one. 

In the autumn of 1939 I was transferred to the Butirka prison in 
Moscow. The Block Commandant formally handed over a cell to me. 

‘Citizen, this cell is clean and in good condition. You will be responsible 
for keeping it so.’ 

There were regular visits from the Commandant or from the Governor 
himself and prisoners were allowed to express reasonable wishes. On his 
first visit to me the Governor pointed to a dull patch on the linoleum. 

“You must polish that a bit better, citizen.’ 

‘I will,’ I promised, and I did. I made it a point of honour. When I 
had finished it shone like a mirror. I was very proud of my cell, and I 
liked it so much there that when my stay approached its end I surprised 
myself thinking the secret thought that really it wouldn’t be at all bad if 
they left me there altogether and I didn’t have to worry about freedom 
any more. Prisoners, particularly long-term prisoners, fear change, any 
change, even a change for the better. I awaited the next interrogations 
with anxiety. I knew that I had to go through the final door before I 
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could go out into freedom. At the same time I felt that nothing could go 
wrong now. The dangers were past; my persistence had been successful. 
And yet I was happy at each postponement of the final decision. I was 
happy when they left me alone in my cell. I no longer needed the com- 
pany of my fellow men — I had books. Every Wednesday the prison 
librarian brought me his treasures. 


* * * * * 


One evening I was taken to a big, dimly-lit cell in which there were 
about a score of beds. There were many prisoners in the cell and as soon 
as the warder was gone they began to question me in German. Who was 
I? Where did I come from? And so on. 

‘What’s it all about?’ I asked. 

‘They’re sending us all home. We shall be in Germany soon. . . .” 


It was the New Year 1940. Fifty physically and spiritually bruised and 
battered souls started on their return journey, from the country which 
they had freely chosen to serve but which had rejected them, to a country 
which was their homeland but which had become foreign to them. They 
stood between the fronts. They had become homeless and rootless in 
both countries. 

We travelled out of the Soviet Union into devastated Poland towards 
Brest-Litovsk. On the other side of the bridge over the Bug the repre- 
sentatives of another totalitarian system awaited us — the Gestapo. 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 
M.N. Roy 


In the post-war period, no man aroused higher hopes and greater expec- 
tations than Nehru of India. It was generally believed that a devastated 
and impoverished world was ‘richer by Asia’, and Nehru was the leader 
of a ‘resurgent’ continent. He was hailed as such by all and sundry when 
he visited the United States two years ago. Since then, events have moved 
fast, and Nehru seems to have failed to rise up to the expectations of the 
democratic world. The latest disappointment has been caused by his 
disapproval of the Anglo-American draft for the Peace Treaty with 
Japan and the refusal even to send an Indian delegation to the San 
Francisco conference. His anxiety to keep India out of the cold war 
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between the Communist and the anti-Communist camps could be under- 
stood, though not approved, by liberal opinion throughout the world. 
But the arguments for India rejecting the Anglo-American draft of the 
Peace Treaty with Japan can hardly be called impartial. Yet, no dis- 
passionate critic of his attitude suspects that Nehru is a Communist or 
would lead India deliberately into a position antagonistic to democracy. 
That is why liberal world opinion is puzzled and disappointed; and dis- 
appointment may lead to frustration and resentment. If that happened, 
India would be harmed more than any other country. 

For her economic development, she requires foreign financial aid which 
can come only from the United States. The latter has repeatedly expressed 
readiness to extend help as in the case of Europe. But Nehru’s foreign 
policy has prevented India from receiving the help she requires. From 
this point of view, his visit to the USA was an all-round failure. It 
yielded no concrete result, and pleased nobody except himself. He dis- 
appointed American statesmen by his refusal to take sides in the cold war, 
and annoyed business men by his morbid suspicion of political strings 
attached to foreign capital. At home, realistic politicians and big business 
were displeased with Nehru because he failed to bring the bacon. This 
all-round failure and disappointment were due to the actor’s desire to 
draw applause from the world’s leftist gallery, and also to increase his 
popularity with the vocal middle class at home by pandering to their 
nationalist conceit. The result of the failure of Nehru’s visit to the USA 
was a conflict between the ‘people’s tribune’ and hard-headed party 
politicians. The conflict ultimately plunged the Congress Party in a crisis 
which is also the decisive crisis in the political life of Nehru. 

At this juncture a leading daily reproduced an article written by Nehru 
about himself in 1938 under a pen-name. The article throws a flood of 
light on the enigma that is Nehru and provides cause for anxiety that the 
enigma may turn out to be a tragedy for himself as well as for the country, 
which still follows him in the absence of any. rival. He wrote: 


Jawaharlal has learnt well to act without the paint and powder of the actor. 
With his seeming carelessness and insouciance, he performs on the public 
stage with consummate artistry. What is this going to lead him and the 
country to? What is he aiming at with all this apparent want of aim? 
What lies behind that mask of his, what desires, what will to power, what 
insatiate longings? Is it his will to power that is driving him from crowd to 
crowd and makes him whisper to himself: ‘I drew these tides of men into my 
hands and wrote my will across the sky with stars.’ Men like Jawaharlal, 
with all their capacity for great and good work, are unsafe in democracy. 
He calls himself a democrat and a socialist, and no doubt he does so in all 
earnestness; but every psychologist knows that the mind is ultimately a slave 
to the heart and that logic can always be made to fit in with the desires and 
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irrepressible urges of men. A little twist and Jawaharlal might turn a 
dictator. He may still use the language and slogans of democracy and 
socialism, but we all know how Fascism has fattened on this language, 
Jawaharlal cannot become a Fascist. Yet, he has all the makings of a dictator 
in him — vast popularity, a strong will, energy, pride, organizational 
capacity, ability, hardness, and, with all his love for the crowd, an intoler- 
ance for others and a certain contempt for the weak. His overmastering 
desire to get things done will hardly brook for long the slow processes of 
democracy. He may keep the husk but he will see to it that it bends to his 
will. In this revolutionary epoch, Czsarism is always at the door, and is it 
not possible that Jawaharlal might fancy himself as a Cesar? Let us not 
spoil him by too much adulation and praise. His conceit, if any, is already 
formidable. It must be checked. 


No apology is necessary for this rather lengthy quotation. This honestly 
and masterfully drawn self-portrait is as true to life to-day as it was 
thirteen years ago. Only, its lights and shadows now stand out more 
sharply on the background of the intervening period. Here, Jawaharlal 
himself explains why he has been ‘one of the greatest disappointments of 
the post-war era’, as the New York Times described him recently. While his 
generalization is not true, certainly in his own case, the mind has always 
been the slave to the heart. And the present crisis in the Congress party 
was precipitated by his ‘impatience with slow-moving democracy’. Ex- 
plaining the reason of his resignation from the executive of the party 
which he leads, at a press conference Nehru said: ‘I am an exceedingly 
bad politician, and functioning in a group I cannot function properly, 
but I can function in the midst of 50,000 or 100,000 persons.’ What he 
whispered to himself thirteen years ago in poetical language, is spoken 
out aloud to-day. He has a contempt for the weak, because he is a weak 
character; the weakness is hidden to himself by an exaggerated belief in 
his strong will and hardness, and rationalized, when it can no longer be 
hidden, by the doctrine that the mind is a slave to the heart. 

The self-portrait was such an unmistakable pointer to Nehru’s future, 
and to the future of the country if it followed him, that for a long time 
few believed that it was drawn by himself. The authorship was ascribed 
to others who were known to be critical of him. As a matter of fact, until 
the reproduction of the article after thirteen years, as his own handiwork, 
Kripalani, who had recently broken away from the Congress with a large 
following, was generally believed to be its author. When the article first 
appeared, Nehru was President of the Congress and Kripalani its General 
Secretary. 

Nehru’s self-study being so much more candid than the classical con- 
fessions of other famous men, and ominous as the shadow of a possible 
fearful future cast ahead, the idea that it might have been his own work 
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did not occur to anybody. It was known to very few that the provocation 
was provided by one of the recurring crises in political life which Nehru 
had just experienced. He had succumbed to his weakness, allowed his 
morbid attachment to Gandhi to overwhelm his own conviction, and left 
his followers in the lurch. 

In 1937, the Congress participated in the election to the Provincial 
Legislative Assemblies set up under the Government of India Act of 1935, 
with the object of blocking the operation of the ‘British-made Constitu- 
tion’ which it condemned as the ‘Charter of Slavery’. The phrase was 
coined by Nehru. The Congress having swept the polls, there developed 
a controversy. Practically all the leaders, including Gandhi himself, were 
of the opinion that the Congress Party should accept office and form 
Provincial Ministries. That was obviously contrary to the object with 
which the elections were contesied. Followed by a considerable section of 
the membership, Nehru opposed the policy of compromise. The opposi- 
tion was so strong that a special convention had to be called to settle the 
issue. It was almost certain that the opposition would win; and it was 
rumoured that in that case the elder statesmen, with the consent of Gandhi, 
would resign from the executive. 

Nehru was President of the Congress. Before the Convention assembled, 
the Working Committee (as the Executive of the Congress is called) met 
at Gandhi’s residence in the Delhi Harijan to discuss the crucial resolu- 
tion drafted by Nehru. I was then staying in what was called the ‘Leaders’ 
Camp’. Nehru was my next-door neighbour, and he dropped in fre- 
quently during the sessions of the Working Committee. On the third day, 
late in the afternoon, he walked in and threw himself on the bed, a 
broken man, nearly on the point of crying. ‘I must resign,’ he said. I 
enquired, ‘Why? Have they rejected your draft?’ ‘No,’ he exclaimed in 
impotent rage; ‘they have accepted the whole damn thing, supplemented 
by a short paragraph dictated by Gandhiji, which invalidates the whole 
rest of the resolution.’ The next day, Nehru appeared in the convention, 
not to resign his presidency, but to recommend the acceptance of the 
resolution! The Congress Party accepted office under the ‘Charter of 
Slavery’. Although his followers were bitter against the betrayal, Nehru’s 
popularity did not wane in the least. The crowd can always be swayed by 
language spoken from the heart. 

Throughout his political career, time and again, Nehru has similarly 
acted against his own conviction, and on most occasions, voluntarily — 
on the dictation of his heart, and lately prompted by the will to power. 


I met him for the first time in Moscow, when he came there in 1927 for | 


the Tenth Anniversary of the Russian Revolution. He was accompanied 


by his father, wife and one sister who is now the Indian Ambassador in | 
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Washington. Earlier in the same year, he had attended the World Con- 
gress of the League against Imperialism at Brussels, and was elected 
President of the League. He came there as a Nationalist. But the League 
was formed as an auxiliary to the Communist International to rope in 
fellow-travellers. As its President, Nehru won the unfounded reputation 
of being a Communist. 

The visit to Moscow was a pilgrimage. He was eager to see things and 
learn. But his father refused to stay longer than four days. Nehru could 
have stayed behind; he did not. Three years later, I met him at his 
Allahabad home. I had just returned to India after fifteen years and was 
still ‘underground’, having been wanted by the police ever since 1913. 
Nehru was of course surprised to see me, but obviously happy. His first 
remark was that he had always repented coming away from Russia so 
soon. We talked until the small hours. He was President of the Congress 
and well known at home and abroad for his left-wing sympathies. I 
suggested that the coming Congress Session should adopt a programme 
reflecting his views. He explained why it could not be done; all the top 
leaders would oppose it. Exasperated by his preference for the line of 
least resistance, I remarked that he was a good man fallen among thieves. 
He smiled with his disarming charm and said that perhaps I was right. 

After the failure of the second Civil Disobedience Movement in 1931, 
the younger elements in the Congress Party, who had been influenced by 
Nehru’s leftism, revolted against the official leaders. 

The latter were already showing a tendency to accept the reforms 
recommended by the Round Table Conference, which had been boycot- 
ted by the Congress. At that juncture, Nehru confused the issues by 
associating nationalism with vaguely conceived socialist ideals. He was 
instrumental in arresting the process of differentiation between the forces 
of progress and conservatism by captivating the immaturity of the former 
with the lure of a socialist utopia. Conservative nationalism was rational- 
ized as the means to social revolution. Nehru’s socialist professions 
galvanized the antiquated cult just when it was losing its appeal for the 
progressive and democratic elements. Swayed by the silver-tongued 
oratory of the sea-green incorruptible, they returned to the fold of 
Gandhism, which had in the meantime shed various oddities incongruous 
in a struggle for mundane power. 

Nehru missed the chance to lead the movement for national liberation 
towards the higher goal of a social revolution of the kind which had 
brought Europe out of the twilight of the Middle Ages. Personal attach- 
ment to Gandhi precluded his moving in the direction of genuine political 
greatness and creative leadership. His behaviour at that juncture was 
pusillanimous. It was the first major crisis of his political life. He suc- 
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cumbed: patronized the formation of a Socialist Party, but himself did 
not join it, and advised it to remain organizationally inside the Congress 
under its conservative leadership. 

A blind revolt against age-long social injustice and economic in- 
equality provided the basic impulse of the mass movement which devel- 
oped under the banner of nationalism. If allowed to be articulate, the 
social-revolutionary impulse of the movement was bound to threaten the 
status quo, Nehru’s nationalism preferred to sail under false colours in 
order to mislead the politically inarticulate urge for social justice. With 
the apparently revolutionary programme of an uncompromising anti- 
imperialist struggle, Nehru’s socialism rationalized the racial animus of 
nationalism. The anti-imperialist battle-cry of pseudo-socialist nationalism 
became the most virulent political expression of racial animosity. Being 
primarily directed against the British, it opposed the politician Nehru to 
his intellectual convictions and cultural ideals nourished by the tradition 
of European liberalism. The inner conflict could not but split the per- 
sonality of a man who allowed emotion to overwhelm the intellect. Hence 
Nehru is so very full of contradictions which puzzle even his admirers. 

The fascination of socialism for Nehru reflected the longing of the 
lonely intellectual of the twentieth century for an ideal, for a cause to 
which he could dedicate his life. It is a powerful urge which may enable 
one to rise high in the world of thought and deed; but it it also known to 
generate equally strong atavistic tendencies. The purely emotional 
longing for a vaguely conceived new world, in the context of the dis- 
integrating bourgeois culture, has in innumerable cases found a concrete 
expression in modern man’s search for God. Nehru found his God in 
Gandhi, and dedicated his life to rationalizing the latter’s medieval ideals 
and obscurantist ideas. 

During the last three decades, the political history of India was domi- 
nated by two personalities. They worked in the closest co-operation, but 
their relation was an enigma for all except the most superficial observers. 
Culturally, Gandhi belonged to the Middle Ages, representing the best 
of its moral tradition, though on a much lower level intellectually. Nehru, 
on the contrary, is a modern man who admittedly found it difficult to 
share Gandhi’s obscurantist outlook. Nevertheless, throughout his public 
life he has been guided by the faith that Gandhi could never be wrong. 
His acceptance of the latter’s leadership was without reservation. His 
entire political career was built on the basis of that enigmatic relation 
between two personalities who apparently had so very little in common. 

Nehru is a man of modern education and culture, endowed with a high 
degree of moral integrity, refinement and personal charm. As a matter of 
fact, in so far as his personality embraces all these virtues and many other 
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attributes of a modern civilized man, he stands head and shoulders above 
the top leaders of his Party and also his colleagues in the Government. 
As such, he has no peer in nationalist India. Yet, the point is that all these 
merits and assets might not have raised him to the high pedestal of the 
‘Tribune of the People’, and subsequently to political power, but for his 
mystic and mysterious relation with Gandhi. 

The virtues of modern men are not appreciated in an atmosphere of 
traditionalism and cultural conservatism ; and Indian nationalism thrived 
in that rank atmosphere, its ideology being revivalist. Therefore it can 
reasonably be doubted if Nehru could become the hero of Indian national- 
ism except as the spiritual son of Gandhi. The corollary is obvious: to 
purchase popularity, Nehru had to suppress his own personality. That 
was not easy to do. Moral integrity precluded hypocrisy or insincerity. It 
was an effort to reconcile two discordant systems of values. The rational- 
ity of a man of modern education and culture clashed with his blind faith 
born of the unanalysed emotion of personal loyalty. The super-imposed 
personality of the alter ego proved to be stronger than Nehru’s native self. 
The result was self-deception, disintegration and stultification of a 
personality which, but for that tragic experience, might have been more 
creative than a successful politician. 

The tragedy of Nehru, his failure to unfold his personality to a high 
degree of creative greatness, was brought about by a conflict of two 
cultures; the tradition of medievalism represented by Gandhi proved 
much too strong for Nehru’s superficial modernism — superficial because 
it could not successfully counteract the loyalty to an antithetical cultural 
tradition. The enigmatic relation between the two men was the logical 
consequence of the essential similarity between the apparently different 
ideas and ideals cherished by them respectively. The enigma was general- 
ized in the puzzle of the Indian nationalist movement being led at the 
same time by two men belonging to two epochs of cultural history, per- 
sonifying two patterns of culture. It resulted from the fact that contem- 
porary India does live in two ages: chronologically she lives in the 
twentieth century, but historically, that is to say, in the scale of social 
evolution and cultural progress, she still languishes in the soporific twi- 
light of the Middle Ages. Nehru’s surrender to Gandhi was determined 
by this basic paradox of the Indian situation. 

After Gandhi’s death, Nehru might have recovered his soul, had he 
been able to resist the lure of power. Love of power can result from a keen 
sense of responsibility. It has undoubtedly been so in the case of Nehru. 
Nevertheless, he has done himself more harm than others. The delusion 
that he is the heart and soul of the thing makes him blind to the humiliat- 
ing fact that he is being used by others for not very noble purposes. But 
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having walked deliberately into this position, he could not retrace his 
steps unless he was prepared to abandon a vocation not compatible with 
his own personality. On several occasions in the past, it appeared that he 
might do so. As long as Gandhi lived, personal loyalty to him prevented 
Nehru from making a bold choice. Now it seems that he has completely 
forgotten his own self and become a willing tool of the Party bosses who 
are the power behind the Prime Minister’s throne. They in their turn do 
not grudge him the monopoly of the limelight, which tickles the vanity of 
most mortals. This experience has made a consummate actor out of 
Nehru, who was temperamentally well qualified for the stage. He has 
been described as the Hamlet of Indian politics. 

The People’s Tribune has not succeeded as a statesman To retain his 
position as the leader of the nation, he must always be on the platform 
and appear from time to time on the world stage. He has failed as a diplo- 
mat, being too honest to be one. But notwithstanding his waning popularity, 
Nehru is still irreplaceable as the premier vote-catcher of the Party. The 
disillusioned urban middle class may no longer be fascinated by the 
glamour of the scion of aristocracy preaching socialism. The decisive 
factor in the election, however, will be the newly enfranchised illiterate 
millions. Steeped in ignorance and superstition, they can be swayed 
only by an appeal to their blind faith. The Mahatma is no longer 
there, physically. But his infallible inner voice will speak through his 
spiritual son. Nehru will win the election, aided of course by a powerful 
Party machine and the generosity of financial patrons. Consequently, 
Nehru still remains the leader of the nation, because he is the heir- 
designate of the Father of the Nation. 

The present crisis in the Congress Party is the latest crisis in Nehru’s 
political life. He talks of secularism; but Hindu chauvinism is the 
prevailing passion of the politically-minded middle class. To win the 
election, the Congress Party must make concessions to the sentiment of 
the most powerful section of the electorate. As a matter of fact, a majority 
of the membership of the Congress Party fully shares the prevailing 
passion. The deposed President of the Congress is the personification of 
aggressive Hindu orthodoxy. His election, against a candidate backed up 


by Nehru, was a defeat for the latter. The Party is moving in a definite | 


direction away from the ideas and ideals of Nehru. He cannot stop the 
swing. Consistently, he cannot move with the Party. He is confronted 
with the choice between loyalty to the Party and his own principles. He 
has chosen the former. The capitulation may still appear as a victory 
because the Party managers are not taking any risk. But Nehru would 
never leave the Congress. And he could not remain the titular leader 
unless he capitulated to the reactionary forces which control the Party 
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machinery. His uncompromizing attitude on the Kashmir issue and the 
policy of being tough in relation to Pakistan are concessions to Hindu 
chauvinism. Four years in office have cost the Congress Party much 
of its popularity with the people at large. But the popular hero will 
lead the unpopular Congress to victory. 

The tragedy of Nehru is all the greater because he could be the real 
leader, if he had a stronger character. In that case, the history of India 
might have been different, and she could really play on the world stage 
the role which Nehru imagines she is playing through kimself. 

The vicissitudes of party politics and the lure of power have strangled 
a good man who could shine more brilliantly as a poet or an actor. Those 
who know him well must wonder if he regrets having made the wrong 
choice. But it is too late to rectify the mistake. The lure of greatness has 
made the world poorer by one good man, potentially possessed of creative 
talents. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
THE LATIN AMERICAN REVIEWS 


George Pendle 


Foreign visitors to La Paz (altitude 12,000 ft.) are taken to see the great, 
mysterious plateau, the Altiplano, which is situated 1,000 feet or so above 
the Bolivian capital. My own recollection is, firstly, of acute indigestion, 
even before leaving La Paz. (My French companion, who also suffered at 
this altitude, exclaimed desperately: ‘La Paz, c’est la guerre !”) We motored 
out of the city, up the side of the canyon, and across the desolate, tree-less 
tableland. Here and there we passed a brown, inscrutable Indian walking 
beside his brown llama. We overtook a small procession of Indians: it was 
a funeral. The blanket-covered corpse was being carried on a stretcher 
to the grave, because there is no wood on the Altiplano for the making of 
coffins. Finally, we arrived at a fiesta that was taking place in the plaza of 
a dreary, squalid grey village. To the eerie music of drum and flute, 
Indian women in bowler hats danced drunkenly, each with a baby slung 
in a blanket on her back and a bottle of crude alcohol (cafia) in her hand. 
Beside the village lay the clear, motionless, timeless Andean lake, Titicaca. 

These Indians of the heights of Bolivia and Peru can be, and are, 
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considered from two diametrically opposite points of view. Military 
rulers, wealthy land-owners and the average citizen of the towns habitu- 
ally treat them as a species scarcely human, dull, docile, doomed serfs, 
sullen and dangerous when drunk. Humanitarians, left-wing politicians 
and idealists, however, now acclaim the Indians as the salt of the Latin 
American earth. One of the most eloquent champions of these neglected, 
poverty-stricken tribes is a Peruvian, Mario A. Puga, who has recently 
written in their defence in the distinguished Mexican review Cuadernos 
Americanos (Vol. LVIII, No. 4). 

Mario Puga claims that in Peru four million Indians are increasingly 
falling under the deadening influence of cocaine. Attached to their waist, 
coca-chewing Indians wear a coarse bag made of cotton or llama wool 
which contains a pound or more of the dried leaf of Erythroxylon Coca, 
grown in the hot damp valleys of the lower Andes. This is one day’s 
supply. They also carry a small gourd containing cactus ash or limestone, 
which, when mixed with the coca leaves in the mouth, facilitates the 
release of the alkaloid (cocaine) during‘ mastication. In general the 
Indians chew the leaf — the operation is known as the chacchada — four 
times a day: at approximately 9 a.m., midday, 2 p.m., and 4 p.m. A 
complete chacchada lasts at least twenty or thirty minutes. Of course, while 
they are chewing coca, the Indians do not eat, but they frequently aid 
the process by drinking cafia (alcohol produced from sugar cane, or a 
substitute). The consumption of coca, which is cheaper than any food, 
has increased alarmingly in recent years, and the Indians’ diet has 
deteriorated correspondingly. The chewing of coca deadens the sensation 
of hunger, stimulates the central nervous system, and is followed by a 
feeling of depression. Moderate doses temporarily augment bodily and 
mental power, and enable long exhausting feats to be performed. For- 
merly it was believed that the Indians, driven further and further into 


the mountains by the Spanish invaders, were only able to live at fabulous | 


altitudes by means of this stimulant. Mario Puga and his sympathizers 
now maintain, however, that the sale of coca to the under-nourished, 
backward Indian communities of Peru has become an inhuman crime 
and a national disaster. 

Before the arrival of the Spanish conquerors, the Incas only allowed 
their subjects to masticate the magic coca leaf on special occasions, as 
part of a solemn rite. Nowadays, says Puga, the widespread use of coca is 
one of the principal causes preventing the indigenous peoples from 
breaking out of their isolation and sharing in the real life of the republic 
within whose frontiers they dwell. Andean Indians are excluded from 
society in their own land and the coca habit keeps them at the mercy of 
the whites. The labourers in the coca plantations are virtually slaves, and 
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the owners of the plantations, of course, have a vested interest in their 
continued subjection and in the expansion of the coca trade. In Peru, 
moreover, the State draws a considerable revenue from the distribution 
of the drug. The production and sale of coca therefore have political 
implications to-day. The opponents of this traffic are stigmatized as 
agitators, Communists, enemies not only of the landowners and the 
ruling classes, but of the State itself. Those who seek to justify the coca 
trade, say that the chewing of the leaf fulfils the mildly stimulating function 
that is associated with the drinking of coffee, tea and maté in other 
climes. Medical evidence can be quoted in support of both points of view, 
but modern research seems to indicate that Puga’s condemnation of those 
who exploit the Indians’ addiction to coca is justified. 

This same issue of Cuadernos Americanos contains a lucid and authoritative 
essay on another subject that arouses considerable interest south of the 
Rio Grande: namely, the relationship between the Latin American 
republics and the U S A. The author is a highly respected Venezuelan, 
Mariano Picén-Salas. Briefly, his argument is as follows. Immediately 
after the emancipation from Spain, the Latin American leaders — such as 
Sarmiento, in Argentina — looked upon the USA as an exemplary 
republic. Then it became apparent that North American industrial and 
commercial expansion signified the development of a new imperialism. 
The Cuban national hero, José Marti, who attended the first Pan- 
American Conference in 1889, remarked on that occasion that the nature 
of the North Americans’ intentions was indicated by the fact that before 
being received in Washington, the delegates from the southern republics 
were taken to visit the factories at Pittsburg and were entertained by the 
exporters and financiers of Wall Street. North American journalists (said 
Marti) made it quite clear that Latin America was just another Far West, 
an urgent objective for a new crowd of US pioneers. Picén-Salas 
comments : 

This beginning of North American imperialism did not lack its barbaric 

splendour, the appeal of grand adventure, similar, perhaps, to that which 

occurred in Rome when, control of the Mediterranean having been won 

in the Sicilian war, the way to the temptations of the Orient was opened to 

the companies of publicans. 

The Latin Americans’ disillusionment was expressed esthetically by the 
Uruguayan writer Rodo in his book Ariel, published in 1900. Distrust of 
Uncle Sam was aggravated meanwhile by the U S A’s armed intervention 
in the affairs of the Central American republics and the Caribbean 
islands. Picén-Salas, however, is careful to avoid unfair recrimination. 
He points out that if the North Americans err in judging their southern 
neighbours by North American standards, it is equally improper that 
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Latin Americans should condemn the U S A from a purely Latin Ameri- 
can standpoint; and he reminds his readers that U S materialism does not 
lack critics at home. Picén-Salas refers rather caustically to ‘the authors of 
all those North American “surveys” on our countries’, and he remarks: 
‘The works of the greatest North American thinkers perhaps are not 
translated into Spanish, but the most footling articles from the Reader’s 
Digest are reproduced even in Roumanian.’ He explains that the recom- 
mendations of North Americans, who have been accustomed to an 
exceptionally comfortable standard of living, are quite unsuitable for 
certain other peoples who have had a more complicated, difficult and 
even tragic experience. And he insists that ‘America’ is not merely North 
America. Nevertheless this broad-minded and well-intentioned author 
does not underestimate the generous strain that is such an admirable and 
important feature in Uncle Sam’s character. He recognizes that the 
North Americans do very much wish to be considered Good Neighbours. 
And, like so many other Latin Americans, he hopes and believes that the 
next and best human civilization will be truly American, incorporating the 
most valuable qualities of north and south, east and west. ‘As civilization 
advanced from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic, it encountered in 
America the meeting of the two great oceans, and the range of human 
understanding and organization was thereby enlarged.’ The twofold 
American continent, therefore, is at the centre of the next phase in man’s 
history. This conviction has been previously expressed most eloquently 
by a North American writer, Waldo Frank, and by the Colombian, 
German Arciniegas. 

At the other, southern, end of Latin America the Argentine monthly 
review Sur continues to make its valuable contributions to the evolving 
culture of the Americas. Recent issues (Nos. 198 and 202) contain two 
remarkable essays wherein Carmen Gandara discusses the special 
characteristics of the novel in North and South America. Her main 
thesis is that all the immigrants who ever landed on the shores of the New 
World were persons lacking one of humanity’s most fundamental and 
traditional possessions: namely, ‘a calculable future’. Their only pos- 
session on arrival, was their memory of the past, and when they arrived 
in America the influence of the great, empty continent was so powerful 
upon them and so disconcerting, that they even lost their memory. The 
American vacuum invaded the invaders. Thus all Americans, says 
Carmen Gandara, are orphans, and even the local and national tradi- 
tions that have been cultivated in America in the past four hundred years, 
are still only faint and sketchy outlines. American novelists have to work 
in a world that lacks social and moral values. They live in a society that 
‘has no respect for anything. To have respect, you must be able to remem- 
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ber’. The undertone of all the American novels so far written, is ‘America 
has no memory’. 

The first novelist to utilize the American vacuum for the creation of a 
work of art, was Melville. In Moby Dick the vacuum becomes tragedy. 


The horror of the vacuum pervades the book. Cosmic horror and meta- 
physical horror, all-embracing. Melville went to the root of the matter. In 
Moby Dick all links with the past are broken and we are face to face with 
the true reality: The solitude of man when he is separated from visible 
tradition and removed from the secular order of his ancestors. This man 
(Ahab), mad and mutilated, who rejects and despises all law, craves for his 
own law. In spite of everything that has been learned in the past, he longs 
to find his order in life, his home, his God. 


Writing in a lighter mood than Carmen Gandara, Juan de Lara con- 
tributes an amusing literary exercise to the Uruguayan weekly, Marcha 
(No. 591). In this article he asks: ‘Why was Phileas Fogg an English- 
man ?’, and in answering that question he debunks the hora inglesa — the 
seemingly still prevalent belief that the English are punctual by nature. 
It will be recalled that Verne’s hero, having completed his fabulous 
journey around the world in eighty days, arrived back among his friends 
at the Reform just as the appointed hour was about to strike, thereby 
winning the wager of £20,000. 


I vividly remember my emotion when as a child, I read the concluding 
pages [begins Juan de Lara]. The Englishman, tall and unhurried, enters 
his London club, striding across the thickly carpeted rooms. The servants, 
standing stiffly in their livery, respectfully watch him pass. His fellow- 
members, silent at this dramatic moment, are overcome with emotion. 
Fogg’s friends, who took up the challenge at the outset, are seated, playing 
cards, in the place where the bet was made eighty days before. 


Then, in Jules Verne’s words: 


The card-players rose from their seats, At the fifty-seventh second the door 
of the saloon opened; and the pendulum had not beat the sixtieth second 
when Phileas Fogg appeared, followed by an excited crowd, who had 
forced their way through the club doors, and, in his calm voice, said: 
‘Here I am, gentlemen!’ 


Why did the French author choose an Englishman as his hero? Juan 
de Lara explains: The English used to be just as unpunctual as everyone 
else, until the circumstances of their life changed with the coming of the 
industrial revolution — and the mass-production of portable watches. In 
1873, when Verne’s book was published, the industrial revolution was 
still essentially an English phenomenon. It had not yet occurred to the 
same extent on the continent of Europe. Around the World in Eighty Days 
was a romance of man’s newly won power over Nature, his conquest of 
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space, his triumph against time. In 1873 no one but an Englishman had 
the required material and psychological qualifications for accomplishing 
the feat of speed and punctuality that Jules Verne had in mind — and that 
is why Fogg had to be an Englishman. The English earned their reputa- 
tion for punctuality because they were the first community to be indus- 
trialized and, therefore, the first nation that had the means and the need to 
be punctual. Industrialism, however, is now spreading throughout the 
world and all races (‘even the Slavs,’ says Juan de Lara) are learning to 
be punctual. ‘Without punctuality, a mechanized State cannot function.’ 

Each of the small republics of Central America produces at least one 
review that is worthy of attention. In El Salvador the magazine EC A 
(Estudios Centro Americanos) publishes commentaries on local and 
international affairs from a rather narrow Roman Catholic point of 
view, but a new review named Anaqueles (“Bookshelves’), the official organ 
of the Salvadorian National Library, contains articles and poems of a 
high standard. In El Salvador the correcting of proofs is apt to be care- 
lessly performed: in a poem by the well-known Spaniard, Rafael Alberti, 
a breed of dog named SCHOTICH-TERRYER surprises the reader ; 
but Anaqueles No. 1 also includes an interesting and thorough study of the 
indigenous dogs of the American continent by Carlos Samayoa Chin- 
chilla. The chroniclers who accompanied the conquistadores referred to the 
existence in America at that time of hairless dogs which never barked 
and which the Indians used as watch-dogs and for religious sacrifices and 
food. The Spanish invaders themselves often ate the flesh of this small 
animal, and described it as succulent and of pleasant flavour. The chroni- 
clers recorded that the Aztecs uttered the word chichi to summon their 
dogs and that puppies named chichitones were employed to extract the 
colostrum from women after confinement. To this day, the female breast 
is termed chiche in Guatemala. In the indigenous languages of Central 
America, the words for dog (oc and t¢zi) were the same as the numeral ten, 
and ten corresponded to March 2nd in the calendar. Persons born on 
that unlucky day were destined to be of a lecherous nature. The bald, 
silent dogs of America were buried with their masters and accompanied 
the departed to the realms of shadows. 

The indigenous American dog has long since vanished. Several 
explanations are given for its disappearance. The hunger of the Indians 
and of the early conquistadores was perhaps the determining factor; but it 
is also suggested that the superstitious Spaniards may have deliberately 
exterminated these animals because of the religious significance with 
which they were endowed by the Indian population. The crossing of the 
local breed with more robust dogs brought from Spain during the 
colonial period may be another cause of the non-existence of the American 
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dog as a distinct type to-day. In most parts of the continent, however, the 
Indians’ fondness for dogs has survived. 


The Indian still displays solicitude and affection for the mongrel which 
accompanies him on his journeys, aids him when hunting, and guards his 
crops and his hovel. This attitude certainly is derived from the love which 
his ancestors bestowed on the remote and almost unknown animal which, 
at the dawn of time, was food, help, companion and guardian for the 
family of American man. 


The two reviews published in the Central American republic of Hon- 
duras (not to be confused with British Honduras) are informative rather 
than imaginative. The Revista del Archivo is the organ of the Geographical 
and Historical Society at Tegucigalpa. Its contents consist mainly of 
official reports on matters of literary and historic interest. Pajarita de Papel, 
published by the P EN Club of Honduras, contains articles on local 
cultural subjects. A double issue (Nos. 11-12) is brightened by the 
inclusion of photographic reproductions of delightful ceramics by the 
best known Honduran artist, Arturo Lépez Rodezno, whose speciality is 
scenes of Central American country life, peasants in traditional costume, 
ranchos and tropical vegetation. 

From Nicaragua, comes a weekly, El Digesto, which is partly devoted 
to the publication of material supplied by the Information Department 
of the U S Embassy at Managua. In a recent issue (No. 33) the illustra- 
tions include an ‘artistic’ photograph of a blonde damsel posing in the 
nude beside a heavy coil of rope on some unspecified quay or craft. 

One of the best reviews published on the Pacific coast of South America 
is the quarterly Babel of Santiago de Chile, which was founded in 1921. 
In the issue (No. 58) commemorating Babel’s thirtieth anniversary is 
an essay by German Arciniegas concerning the influence of the study of 
foreign languages on the evolution of modern nations. Arciniegas points 
out that ‘the Latin American republics to some extent owe their inde- 
pendence to the study of foreign languages’. Revolution against Spain 
only began after the Venezuelan, Francisco de Miranda, had travelled 
to the Old World and conversed with influential Englishmen and 
Europeans in their own tongues; after a Colombian had translated the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man into Spanish in Bogota; after a group 
of conspirators at La Guaira had expounded the ideas that they had read 
in the Encyclopedia; after young Andrés Bello had been asked by some 
inquisitive compatriots to put into Spanish an English gazette that had 
arrived in Caracas with the news of Napoleon’s deposition of the King of 
Spain; and after Belgrano had published in Buenos Aires his translation 
of the principles of economic science. Thus did the study of foreign 
languages contribute to the downfall of the Spanish Empire. 
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In more than one Latin American republic - Cuba and Colombia, for 
example — the local Ministry of Education now ‘sponsors a review 
dedicated to the memory of a national hero. The Archivo José Marti of 
Havana is a periodical containing articles and lectures on the famous 
Cuban journalist, José Marti, who spent most of his life in exile organizing 
the insurrection against Spain. When the fighting began, Marti returned 
to his homeland, saying: ‘A people does not willingly let itself be served 
by a man who preaches the need of dying and is not among the first to 
face danger.’ He himself was one of the first to fall in the war of inde- 
pendence. No. 16 of the Archivo includes an essay wherein the Chilean 
poetess Gabriela Mistral refers to Marti as a man of essentially tropical 
fertility and generosity (it is a mistake, she says, to suppose that the 
tropics always exert a debilitating influence), and a study by a young 
Cuban, Octavio R. Costa, of Marti’s attitude to agriculture, which he 
considered to be not merely the basis of the State’s prosperity, but the 
foundation of all human dignity. Similarly, during 1951 the Colombian 
Minstry of Education began the publication of a review entitled Bolivar 
(replacing the continentally-renowned Revista dz las Indias), with the 
object of ‘disseminating Colombian thought, which is so closely linked 
with the ideals and projects of the Father of the Nation, Simon Bolivar, 
and this explains the review’s name’. The first issue of Bolivar, however, 
is not devoted exclusively to the propagation of Colombian culture. It 
contains, for instance, a series of poems by the popular Uruguayan 
poetess Juana de Ibarbourou, whose verses often seem to have an echo of 
Garcia Lorca: 

En la medianoche oscura, 
La medianoche sellada, 

Los duendes andan de ronda 
En torno a la desvelada .. . 


In a poem Este y Sur, in the first number of Bolivar, Juana describes how 
she spent her youth in north-eastern Uruguay (she was born in 1895 at 
the inland provincial town of Melo, near Uruguay’s frontier with Brazil), 
where, she says, the country was sunlit, silent and wild. The air was filled 
‘with still-ungathered perfumes’. Guava, orange and other fruit-trees 
abounded. A calm, silver river flowed musically past Juana’s home. The 
earth in the fields was dark in colour and light in texture ; maize flourished ; 
and the animals around the house were placid and fecund. The eastern 
sun shone on the girl’s brow (‘the brow, with its star of poetry, burning 
bright’). There, in north-eastern Uruguay, Juana experienced her first 
love, ‘the sobbing and tragedy.’ It was a land of revolutionaries and 
smugglers, and she ‘dreamed of embroidering banners, ringing church- 
bells, and building churches’. 
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THE LOST ISLAND 


My land, that had no thunder of waves, no mists, 
Dreaming, with petrol beneath its hills. . . . 

But I emigrated to the South to write my poems 

Beside the sea that has flowers of sulphur in its breakers. 


(The poetess went to dwell on the coast of Montevideo, where she has 
had a long and happy married life.) 

Highbrow literary critics frown on Juana de Ibarbourou’s verses, but 
her uncomplicated lyricism appeals to most Latin Americans, and her 
poems have something of the freshness and hopefulness, and something 
too of the underlying youthful sadness, of the as yet undeveloped conti- 
nent. Other contemporary poetesses of Latin America (Maria Eugenia 
Vaz Ferreira, Delmira Augustini, Alfonsina Storni, Gabriela Mistral) 
may be greater artists than she, but it is not without justification that 
Juana de Ibarbourou is widely known as ‘Juana de América’. 


THE LOST ISLAND: SARDINIA AND THE SARDS 
Bernard Wall 


Sardinia lies in the centre of the classical sea, yet there is little classical 
about it. There are no legends about Greek gods visiting it — it was over 
the edge of the Homeric world, presumably a haunt of sinister and vague 
beings of the race of the anthropophagi. Greek humans were equally 
uninterested in the island, and their Western successors have neglected 
it ever since. So there are no Italian gardens with populations of Baroque 
statues in Sardinia. For Italians, or ‘continentals’, Sardinia is a barbarous 
place whose mines provide various metals and lignite. One of the few 
Englishmen who ever went there willingly was D. H. Lawrence. But he, 
precisely, was looking for pre-civilized man, and he went to Sardinia in 
the spirit in which he went to Mexico. Unlike ‘the continent’, Sardinia 
is destitute of monuments of art. No art, no literature and thus, in a 
sense, no history. 

This long neglect of Sardinia and general ignorance enhances the 
importance of the double September-October number of the Florentine 
review, Jl Ponte, which is entirely devoted to the subject of the Sards. It 
is called a double number, but in fact it is a giant with over 450 closely- 
printed pages on every aspect of Sardinian life. There are essays on the 
psychology of the islanders, on archeology, on different epochs of foreign 
domination, on politics, on the language, on religious festas and ancient 
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customs. There are sixteen examples of short stories and poetry written 
by contemporary Sards in Italian and, interleaved, traditional poems 
and popular sayings in Sardinian. And there are several dozen photo- 
graphs. A hundred or so Sards from all over Italy were mobilized for 
this work, from Emilio Lussu, the founder of the ‘Party of Action’ in 
Sardinia who is now a ‘father’ of the island, to Giuseppe Dessi, the 
novelist. Indeed the volume may well be the most exhaustive work about 
Sardinia ever published. If there are faults they are due to the wealth of| primit 
the matter printed. Several of the articles on subjects such as schools,| look | 
health or sanitation are too statistical for the non-specialist, and there is} walls ; 
some inevitable overlapping. Yet one wonders, in view of the difficulties| of the 
of reviews in England to-day, how such lavish publications are possible} up to 
in Italy? True, Italian public authorities assist the makers of non- a prek 
economic books in all kinds of ways, and literature has never been viewed | built 
as a sheer business of ‘marketing’. society 
Many people assume that Sardinia and Sicily are somehow alike, if| enemi 
only because they are both Mediterranean islands of roughly equal size There 
and both belong to Italy and both were given a degree of ‘Regional domus. 
Autonomy’ or ‘Home Rule’ after the war. But this apart, and the fact Il I 
that both begin with the letter ‘S’, any comparison between them would , found 
only be misleading. Sicily is overcrowded; Sardinia is empty. Sicily is! differ | 
dotted with great cities, hotels, statues, temples and other results of three | Etrusc 
thousand years of vivid history: in Spengler’s sense it is ‘over civilized’.| for ins 
Whereas Sardinia is in all things ‘primitive’. Finally, Sicily is only) at righ 
separated from ‘the continent’ by the straits of Messina which are no rounds 
wider than a river, whereas Sardinia is set far from any land coast — the tureen 
nearest is Tunisia. he loo! 
There is a mystery about the origin of the Sards. Many or most of the) might 
islanders are descendents of a prehistoric people who, according to some _Bornex 
authorities, came from Spain, according to others, from Libya. There is His ey 










a Sardinian verse about this: though 
Non nos nerzan chi semos paens 

Giudios, Arabos, Ispanos; iginal 
De sos antigos Romanos son kil 
Tenimos limbazu e coro dinia i 
(Let them not say that we are Jews, or Arabs, or Spaniards; we have the} other 
language and the heart of the ancient Romans.) prehist 
This, like all national boasts, is a half truth. The Sardinian language, | 1951. ° 
to which I shall refer again later, is in some ways more ‘Roman’, more The 


‘Latin’ than any other Romance tongue. And the Sards have a certain} extend 
lack of imagination, as well as a loyalty and courage that I think may well} less inf 
be of a ‘Roman’ stamp. But they were on their island long before Rome} dinia v 
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was founded, living in or somehow using the barbaric stone monuments 
that are still scattered like mushrooms over Sardinia. 

For Sardinia, which lacks monuments of history, abounds in those of 
pre-history. The most peculiar of these are called ‘Nuraghi’ or Nurhags. 
These are as unique as Irish round towers, and the learned still speculate 
on their purpose. They are sometimes single on isolated hills. Sometimes 
they cluster in groups and are surrounded by what may have been 
primitive fortifications. They are from thirty to sixty feet high, and they 
look like truncated cones. They are made of rough hewn stone and the 
walls are sometimes twenty feet thick. The entrance, which is at the base 
of the cone, leads into an ovoid room. From this a spiral corridor mounts 
up to a platform above. No-one knows for certain whether these relics of 
a prehistoric culture were dwellings or tombs. Most probably they were 
built for some primitive form of defence in an anarchical and pastoral 
society. The inhabitants lived on the ground floor and watched for 
enemies from the terrace. Nor are Nuraghi the only prehistoric remains. 
There are also grottos hewn in the rock. The Sards themselves call these 
domus de janas or ‘houses of witches’. 

Il Ponte publishes some interesting photographs of early sculptures 
found in Sardinia. They are very rude and primitive and seem to me to 
differ in spirit from those of the Achzan Greeks or the Egyptians or the 
Etruscans: they are more like rough work by African negroes. There is, 
for instance, a man with a pointed beard and a pointed nose — these are 
at right angles to one another. On his head is what looks like a little 
rounded hat. Both his hands are extended and in one he holds out a 
tureen or rice-bowl. He is naked except for a rudimentary loincloth. And 
he looks as though he is suffering from malaria. Or there is a group that 
might almost be a Deposition from the Cross designed by a savage of 
Borneo. The young man, dead, is stretched across his mother’s knees. 
His eyes are shut. His nose is a round blob as though added as an after- 
thought. He is almost mouthless. On the mother’s face is a rude yet 
poignant expression of pain. These creatures may represent the abor- 
iginal inhabitants of Sardinia. What is the mother weeping for? For a 
son killed in a prehistoric vendetta perhaps. All writers agree that Sar- 
dinia is a land of continuity and changelessness, and this is illustrated by 
other photographs — on one page, side by side, we see a rude model of 
prehistoric basket weavers, and women weaving the self-same baskets in 
1951. These ancient remains seem to me curiously repulsive. 

The habits of individualism and of rough, honest anarchy may well 
extend back to the ‘beginning of time’, for few parts of Europe have been 
less influenced by external events. The earliest known invaders of Sar- 
dinia were the Carthagians, but though they established trading forts at 






































Cagliari, Nora, Bitunia, Tarros and elsewhere on the coast, they never 


seem to have penetrated inland save perhaps in raids. The Romans 
followed, but their interest in these islands was never very great. The 
monuments they built were of a backward and ‘stunted’ character, e.g. 
the arena at Cagliari. The Romans were modern in one sense: they 
established ‘death camps’ to work the mines; but for the rest they did not 
consider that the Sards made good slaves — they fetched a low price on 
the Roman market because they were stubborn, wild and stupid. I 
regret to say that in contemporary Rome I have heard much the same 
criticism about Sardinian servants. 

Sardinia was of course ‘Romanized’ in language, but the interior - 
and the soul of the island is in the interior as we shall see, not on the 
coast — was never cowed by the Romans. And when the Roman Empire 
began to break up and other peoples became independent, the Sards 
merely missed the bus. Pope Gregory the Great tried to help them. They 
were ‘ruled’ successively by Vandals and Byzantines, by Pisans and 
Genoese. The Normans, who took over Sicily and South Italy and ‘dis- 
ciplined’ them and united them with the West, had no interest in 
Sardinia: here perhaps they overlooked an opportunity, for the Sards 
have a ferocious courage and might have served well in Norman armies. 
The successive rulers treated the island as a wild colony. The connection 
with Italy left some Romanesque churches, though these are altogether 
smaller and less interesting than Romanesque churches on ‘the con- 
tinent’. There was little or no painting. The Sards were probably happier 
under the Navarrese (and hence ultimately Spanish) régime which began 
in the fourteenth century, than under the Italian republics. At that time 
a woman, Eleonora d’Arborea, known as ‘la Giudichessa’ or ‘the 
Judgess’ (her statue is to be seen at Oristano) promulgated a legal code 
called the Carta de Logu; and for a while the islanders were governed by a 
Spanish type of Cortes composed of three estates or Stamenti — the 
nobility, the clergy and the town merchants. But these improvements 
hardly interested the shepherds and landworkers of the wild interior who 
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then, as to-day, form the greater number of the Sards. Spanish rule | 


lasted for four hundred years, yet there is very little else to record about 
it. There was a change in 1718 when Sardinia became a kingdom associ- 
ated with Savoy, and for this reason the island is repeatedly mentioned 
in histories of the nineteenth century. But though Sardinia suddenly 
became prominent as a geographical expression and paradoxically 
enough was part of the nucleus state of United Italy, the islanders them- 
selves were not really very much concerned, and as few of them could 
read, news about the Risorgimento must have reached many of them 
rather late. 
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I imagine that nine out of every ten foreigners suppose that the lan- 
guage spoken by the Sards is a kind of Italian dialect. Yet if we re-examine 
the little poem in Sardinian that I have already quoted, we may see that, 
far from resembling Italian, it looks like a corrupt sort of Spanish. The 
truth is that Sardinian is a romance language in its own right, like 
Provengal or Catalan; but one expressing a culture that stopped short 
and is as it were stunted. As I have already pointed out, Sardinia re- 
mained too primitive to have a literature; it has no songs of courtly 
love but only melancholy peasant dirges, rough, strong, primitive. 
And, another symbol of Sardinian changelessness, though there are 
words that resemble Spanish and Italian, the language is in many ways 
nearer than any other Romance language to early Latin. We come 
across the words domus for ‘house’, est for ‘is’, bona dies for ‘good day’, and 
so on. 

On this subject there are some interesting remarks in an article by 
Palmiro Togliatti, the Italian communist leader, about the late Antonio 
Gramsci, who is in some measure the spiritual father of that party. 
Togliatti spent student years at Sassari in Sardinia, where his father was 
a civil servant. Gramsci was himself a Sard and, as his Letters show, he 
combined his well-known devotion to the party ideology (for which he 
suffered years of imprisonment) with wide interests in culture. (It is 
probably thanks to Gramsci and others like him that the Communist 
party has had - at least until recently - a more tolerant and humane 
spirit in Italy than elsewhere.) Gramsci, it appears, was much pre- 
occupied with preserving the Sardinian language. He regretted that he 
prevented his daughter from speaking Sardinian freely, and he wrote to 
his sister in Sardinia: 

You should not make this mistake with your children. For Sardinian is not 

a dialect, but a language in itself, though it has no great literature; and it 

is a good thing for children to learn several languages if possible. More- 

over, Italian, if you teach it, will be an impoverished language, made up of 

only a few words and phrases of your conversation with him (the child); 

he will have no contact with the general atmosphere, and will end up with 

two jargons: an Italian jargon for conversation with you, and a Sardinian 

jargon ... for speaking with other children and the people he meets in 
the streets and in the piazza. ... 


A further comment on the same subject is made by Giuseppi Dessi: 


Max Leopold Wagner [he says], the great world authority in this field, in 
. .. a book on the Sardinian language recently published by Franke in 
Berne, gives authoritative . . . documentation for the thesis that is now 
accepted by men of learning. Between the mother tongue spoken by us 
Sards and the Italian language there is none of that continuity and that 
possibility of gradual change from one to the other that exists between the 
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Italian dialects and the common language. The Sards (I am speaking of the 
average Sard, the aboriginal Sard, the member of the revenue police, the 
little employee and the peasant’s son who is a student) who leaves his 
native village, Arzana for example, or Seui or Aritzo, any little Sardinian 
village, and goes to Cagliari or Sassari and then — because of his job or 
studies — spends a long period in Turin or Pisa or Rome, not only feels 
himself uprooted; he feels he is a positive foreigner, and needs a much 
bigger effort to find his bearings than any Italian from any other province. 
Whether he is willing to admit it or not, he is a real foreigner. To get away 
from his isolation he may succeed in disguising himself by artificially 
adopting a Piedmontese or Tuscan or Roman accent; or he may continue 
to speak his:own correct Italian which is rather abstract and queerly book- 
ish. But whatever he does he will be unable to refer back to his dialect, that 
is, to his mother tongue. When speaking Italian he is never able, by a simple 
intonation of the voice, to allude. to a world that is more intimate and 
familiar to him — he is never able to make that little step backwards without 
feeling he has the sea behind him, the zone of silence that separates him 
from his island. Those deep and gloomy tones and roughnesses in our 
pronunciation that can be detected by the experts, are not signs of a fusion 
between our mother tongue and Italian but rather they show the gap 
between them. . .. They are obstacles that are avoided by study, as 
happens with foreigners who speak Italian. 

I remember Vittorio Gorresio, in an article in the Europeo in 1948, 
shortly after the elections, writing of the young Sard deputy Renzo 
Laconi, and noting his strange pronunciation that lacked all trace of any 
dialect; and maliciously adding that even in this he was imitating his master 
Togliatti, who had acquired that peculiar pronunciation during his long 
residence in Russia. If Gorresio had ever heard Antonio Gramsci speak he 


would have noticed the same strange pronunciation. . . . Laconi is a Sard 
like Gramsci, and Togliatti spent a long time in Sardinia before he went 
to Russia. ... 


Perhaps such ideas about pronunciation are rather speculative. Only 
an Italian can judge. But certainly the use of dialect to give life to lan- 
guage is not limited to a social class in Italy as it is in England. The late 
king of Italy, for example, used to fall back into his native Piedmontese 
under the stress of strong emotion. When Togliatti first returned to Italy 
during the war his accent aroused the curiosity of his fellow countrymen 
— though I must confess that I, a foreigner, noticed nothing peculiar + 
about it save for an unusual softness. 

Much interesting light on the character of the Sards and of their life in 
the hill country is shed by the folksongs and the popular sayings that are | 
reproduced in this volume. Poverty, pride, stubbornness, courage, the 
cult of the male, enormous hospitality and other rough and primitive 
sentiments are all expressed in them. Everybody who turns up at the } 
house must be entertained: Primu s’istranzu, mancari malu (put even the 
bad guest first). In the lonely mountains, as in all places where men’s 
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lives are isolated or perilous, friendship (like enmity) assumes immense 
proportions. Bonu est s’amigu, bonu est su parente, ma iscura sa domo inne non 
b’hat niente. (A friend is good, a relative is good, but a house in which 
there is nothing is bad.) Or: De amigus est mezzus a nd’ haer finzas in domo 
de su diavolu. (Better have friends, even in the house of the devil.) 

The songs or chants are slow and rustic — as befits countrymen who 
need to chew the cud at length before uttering an articulate thought. 
The opening lines of the Sardinian hymn of independence seem to me a 
delightful example of this: 


Procurad e’ moderare 
Barones sa tirannia... 


‘See, O Barons, whether you cannot moderate your tyranny... .’ Per- 
haps my translation is forcing the meaning. But is there another political 
hymn in existence that is so tardy in expression? The thought emerges 
little by little; but it never loses a kind of bitterness and sorrowfulness 
that must, I take it, be the true accent of Sardinia. It is as though the 
slow Sards suppose tyranny to be the normal state, and are fully aware of 
the difficulty of believing that it can be moderated, though, as brave 
men, they are prepared for any effort. I find something of the same slow 
scepticism in a song sung by the fishermen in the Gulf of Cagliari in 1943 
when, day after day, they watched the allied bombers roaring in to 
attack the city and the port installations: 


Zinzigorru buveri 

Benit de Cabu Terra 

Si sighit custa ghera 

Su fillu e su ferreri 

Ponit su culu in terra... 


The depressing drones 

Come in from Capo Terra 

If this war continues 

The offspring of the blacksmith 

Will bump his behind on the ground... 


What could be more unlike the townsman’s wit? The idea is crude and 
rough, it is expressed by bumpkins; yet it was more accurate than many 
speeches made by politicians and other educated persons at that time. 

There is no need for me to point out that Sardinia has a grand tradition 
of bandits and vendettas. But, like good wines, these vary with the 
country, and vendettas amongst the Sards have nuances that make them 
(at least to specialists) different from those of the Corsicans or of the 
Sicilians and Calabrians and their cousins in New York and Chicago. 
As Emilio Lussu says: 
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We have suffered too much to have kindness as a characteristic. I would 
even say the opposite. We are all inclined to be harsh and cold-blooded, 
never carried away by sentiment. 


The vendetta in Sardinia is 


hatched at length, in secrecy and silence over the years, often for a whole 
life-time; and it strikes with calculation only at the most propitious 
moment, so as to combine the slaying of one’s enemy with a corresponding 
safety for oneself, and, if possible, prison for enemy number two upon 
whom all the blame should be made to fall. As is plain, this type of ven- 
detta is impeccably reasoned out. 


Another writer, Mario Berlinguer, points out that 


in no other region is such a wealth of cunning deployed for the defence as 
in Sardinia. The accused person hardly ever confesses (there is a saying, 
dae su no no si tinghe pabiru (if you deny the paper cannot be marked) and 
witnesses use prodigious tricks so as to exculpate the accused when he is 
brought before the judge. The judge himself is viewed as the guardian of a 
wicked society that protects the powerful and persecutes those who have 
been led astray by poverty, or by vendettas for offences to their honour, or 
by errors of human weakness... 


Those who remember the career of the great Sicilian bandit, Giuliano, 
who was at large for years within a hundred kilometres of Palermo, and 
fought pitched battles with the police, and held financiers up to ransom, 
and wrote to the press and was adored by women, may find nothing 
peculiarly Sardinian in this. For after all Giuliano, too, owed his freedom 
to the connivance and admiration of thousands of fellow-islanders who 
naturally sympathized with such a glorious law-breaker. Sardinian law- 
breaking is perhaps achieved with less panache, and, as is to be expected 
from a less educated people, it lacks the brilliant finish. Moreover there 
seems to be more sorrow and mourning (or are we merely livirg in a 
different epoch ?). Here is the beginning of a peasant dirge: 

Son, O son, the sound of the shooting 
Wounds my heart, wounds my mind. 


Son, O son, on the way to Giave 
They set their ambush — and they attacked you... 


Who are ‘they’? Government forces, enemies with a vendetta, it is all the 
same. This world of dull smouldering passions is described in the novels 
of the greatest of the Sardinian story-tellers who, oddly enough for such 
a man’s country, was a woman, Grazia Deledda of Nuoro, the authoress 
of Elias Portolu and La Madre. Her books appeared in the early years of 
this century and though she was awarded the Nobel Prize, I doubt if she 
has ever been read in England. At times she adopts a tone that is too 
romantic for readers to-day, but the rough cattlemen of the highland 
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lancas or stone enclosed pastures have not changed much during these 
fifty years. Elias Portolu, which I have just been re-reading, reminds me a 
little of Liam O’Flaherty’s sombre stories of remote Ireland. Basically 
Deledda’s Sardinia, with its empty highlands, its cattle, its feelings of 
brotherhood with lions and bulls, is more Spanish than Italian. Elias 
Portolu begins with a family gathering to welcome one of the sons home 
from a three-year prison sentence on ‘the continent’. There is a festa to 
congratulate him rather as if he had returned with a university degree; 
or, better — for the shepherds still live in the Homeric age — as if he were 
Ulysses returning to Ithaca. What has Elias learnt on ‘the continent’? 


I was going to say [Elias continued in his tired voice] that this great lord 

who was in prison with me was the head of the robbers in a great city that 

is called . . . I have forgotten what it is called, but no matter. He was with 

me in the same cell, and he told me everything. . . . Now that is what you 

can really call stealing! Our own local thieves simply do not exist. We, for 
instance, well, one fine day we need something. We go and steal an ox and 
sell it. They catch us, they condemn us and the ox is not even enough to pay 
the lawyer. But with them, with really big robbers, it is quite different. 

They get away with millions and hide them. And when they leave prison 

they become millionaires and roll about in comfort in their carriages. 

What are we Sards in comparison with that? Mere donkeys. 

Surely, here, we glimpse a true Sardinian soul. As if to bear this out, in 
the very first article in J/ Ponte Emilio Lussu describes how his own father 
would never ride beyond the border of the commune (beyond the 
‘frontier’ as he called it) without a gun. Nor is Deledda’s world very 
different from the Sardinian landscape described by her living con- 
temporary, Dessi. 

Imagine you are on the Moon. Imagine a country like that, completely 

different, as arid as the Moon, but which nevertheless has another face that 

man has never seen. There, against all believing, there is a little water, just 
enough for certain plants that can survive the dryness. . . . A prehistoric 
world that is still living on, coexisting with modern forms of civilization; 
just as the Moon, which is a fragment testifying to a phase that the solar 
system has passed through, continues to follow it in its journey through 

space, always present and working within it. . . . Another sense of time, a 

different rhythm. 

Costumes in Sardinia and forms of music and traditional dances all 
seem to be either indigenous or symbolic of events forgotten in the mists 


such } of time. The Sards still make prehistoric musical instruments called 
.oress | launeddas, composed of three pipes of different sizes which they sound 
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together so as to make a harmony of three notes. In some villages of 


if she » remote Barbagia one can hear dirges for wakes which appear to have 
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circumstances of his death; then the imprecation against the killer - 
sung monotonously in very slow and sad modulations. Strangest of all 
the customs of the Barbagia are the symbolic masked dances. There is, 
for instance, the processional known as sos mamutones. The mamutones wear 
a group of ox bells on their backs and smaller bells round their necks 
and their faces are covered by a black mask. The mamutones are old men 
who proceed heavily, wearily, slowly with rigid gestures as though they 
were prisoners in chains. They are accompanied by issocadores who are 
differently dressed and carry reed ropes as though symbolical of some 


kind of lasso. They are young and they proceed with athletic leaps. The ! 


whole group moves in precise order with the tinkling of bells and shouts 
in unison. There are other dances in which the participants wear masks 
with cattle horns. No-one knows how or when they began or what 
exactly they symbolize, but one thinks of the preoccupation with bulls 
and with death that the Spaniards have. 

In these notes I have omitted much that there is to say about Sardinia 
to-day. I have said nothing about the two cities of Cagliari and Sassari, 
where there are cultivated provincial people and universities and drains, 
and Nuoro where drains and administrative buildings have been built in 
recent years. Nothing about war damage, nothing about mining (but that 
information can be found in a modern encyclopedia) and the political 
movements that spread after the first world war, nothing about schools 
and roads and public health. On such points I would need to make long 
tables of what Sardinia lacks — even cemeteries, those last refuges of the 
dispossessed are, it appears, inadequate. These may be effects rather 
than causes of what is called the peculiar ‘backwardness’ of Sardinia. 
Instead I will concentrate on one or two everlasting hardships from which 
the Sards have suffered. 

The first is that Sardinia seems to have all the disadvantages of being 
an island without any of the advantages. A happy island has everywhere 
balconies looking out over the sea. Sardinia turns its back on the sea and 
folds in upon itself; it is an inland island. Except for Cagliari it lacks 
harbours, even lacks sites where good harbours could be built. And so 
the Sards have no sea-consciousness — there are hardly any ships and } 
even fishermen are few, and the sea is merely an extension of barrenness. 

And then their climate seems to have conspired against the poor Sards. 
There are plenty of mountains but apparently they are not high enough } 
to collect clouds and bring rain. For three quarters of the year there is a 
drought. And even when rain comes it is spasmodic and unreliable. 
Sardinia is an island of winds, but when the north-west wind blows in » 
the rain it blows in sterile salt as well. There are very few trees. And few 
rivers to water the stone and maquis. 
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The Sards had another reason for turning their backs on the sea. From 
time immemorial the plains by the sea have been haunted by malaria, 
and though it is less than a hundred years since the malarial mosquito 
was detected, the Sards knew for millennia that they were safer in the 
hills. Many parts of the Mediterranean have been inflicted with this 
blight, but malaria made Sardinia a desert. 

There is much talk of political revolution, but the great revolution that 
has been taking place in Sardinia since the war has been silent. It came 
with the invention of what one writer calls the fortunato preparato, il 
DDT - ‘that lucky preparation, D D T’. The battle of Sardinia began 
when citizens and villagers, houses and stables and smelly pits were first 
sprayed with inexplicable clouds of white dust or odd smelling vapour. 
Squads of sprayers have carried on the war to victory. Between 1938 and 
1946 well over ten per cent.* of the population appears to have regularly 
been victim to malaria, and in some villages there was an infantile 
mortality rate as high as 100 per cent. In one year (1946) cases fell from 
10 per cent. to 2 per cent. In 1949 and 1950 taken together there were 
less than 150 cases in a population of over a million. The fortunato preparato 
has changed the material course of Sardinian history so silently that the 
event has scarcely been noticed abroad. Yet it has removed the blight 
that existed for three thousand years in the space of five. 


LONDON IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY: 
IV. THE FREEING OF THE BRIDGES, 1800-1880 


T.F. Reddaway 


T.F. Reddaway is University Reader in the History of London, at University College, 
London. 


‘Your Committee . .. are unanimously of the opinion that the desirability 
and great importance of freeing the [Metropolitan] toll-paying bridges, 
and the very serious injury and inconvenience to the community caused by 
the collection of tolls (especially of foot passengers) in what are, in fact, 
main thoroughfares of the Metropolis, have been conclusively established.’ 


The words are those of a select committee’s report to the House of 
Commons, the toll-bridges every major river bridge save one within the 
present county of London, the date, not some distant point in time, but 


* These figures, I think, must be very rough and approximative. 
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the year 1876, well within living memory. Many still alive must have seen 
the London toll collectors at work, halting all traffic at the gates to 
Hammersmith, Putney, Wandsworth, Battersea, Albert, Chelsea, Vaux- 
hall, Lambeth and Waterloo bridges to collect an unwilling payment 
from pedestrian and carriage owner, drayman and cabbie. To-day the 
very existence of these tolls is forgotten, their importance in the develop- 
ment and the social structure of London unknown. The long years of 
agitation for freeing the tolls, the workmen who on Fridays pledged their 
clasp knives to enable them to cross over to work, the Metropolitan Anti- 
Bridge Toll Association, that body of respectable agitators whose patrons 
included an Archbishop of Canterbury and a Lord Mayor of London, all 
these have faded into oblivion, and the citizen of to-day crosses London’s 
bridges as of right. His grandfathers, having fought for that right, assessed 
their triumph at its proper worth. The formal opening, free of toll, 
required the presence of the Prince and Princess of Wales, their two sons, 
the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh and the Crown Prince of Denmark. 

The story of the struggle is the story of so many of the struggles in the 
history of England — the slow adaptation of traditional systems to altered 
needs. In 1800, the year in which Parliament first sanctioned a Thames 
police force and Napoleon was still celebrating his safe return from the 
conquest of Egypt, it was an accepted principle that those who wished 
for special facilities must pay directly and immediately for them. Toll 
bridges and toll roads were the embodiment of that principle, and, since 
a bridge over the tidal Thames was an expensive matter, London was not 
well served. Paris, where ‘government’ had greater powers, might have 
many, but London proper had only three to meet the needs of a great port, 
well nigh a million people and the hub of the national road-system. Two 
of those three derived in large part from the mutual jealousy of London 
and Westminster, and all had, within the previous twenty years, custo- 
marily demanded tolls from those who sought to cross. 

In 1800, the toll-keeper was a normal and accepted part of England’s 
economy. In the nineteenth century, in a swiftly expanding capital city, 
already cursed with traffic blocks and traffic problems, he was there 
becoming a grievous anomaly. But, if the difficulty was recognized, the 
solution was not. Bridges, in constitutional theory, were a county obliga- 
tion, and the Home Counties showed no willingness to tax their inhabi- 
tants to meet what they regarded as a metropolitan problem. If the 
Londoner required more than the traditional bridges, let him build them 
and recoup himself by levying tolls on those supposed to be anxious to 
cross. This reasoning, selfish enough, was reinforced by facts. Up to 1750 
there had been no bridge below the narrow wooden structure linking 
Putney and Fulham except London Bridge. Intending travellers had used 
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the various ferries still commemorated by Westminster’s Horseferry road, 
which paid for themselves and cost the county ratepayers nothing. The 
great stone bridge at Westminster, completed in 1750, had also cost the 
county ratepayer nothing, public lotteries providing some of the money 
and the national exchequer the balance. The city of London, swift to 
reassert its prestige, had six years later obtained powers to build Black- 
friars Bridge, and both bridges looked to tolls to meet their expenses — 3d. 
per foot passenger at Blackfriars, 2s. per six-horsed coach and varying 
amounts for the many sheep and cattle on their way to the market at 
Smithfield. The Justices at Quarter Sessions had fair precedents on their 
side when they contended that London should settle its own problems, 
and few motives for embarking on a thankless and expensive task. Not 
unnaturally they preferred to maintain that their liability was for existing 
bridges only, and did not extend to the provision of new ones. 

Whether the Justices were correct or not, as traffic increased and the 
built-up area increased also, the problem became more pressing. The city 
of London had removed its bridge tolls during the 1780’s and in 1800 
heavy drays daily jammed the narrow entry to old London Bridge. 
Impatient passengers fumed and the scandal grew. The first national 
census, taken in 1801, established that England was becoming more 
populous. Its successors showed the 864,845 inhabitants of the Metropolis 
of 1801 increasing to 1,009,546 in 1811, and to 1,225,694 in 1821. Pressure 
on the bridges was bound to grow, and, with no railways to relieve the 
roads, only additional road bridges could bring relief. Government, 
central or local, was unresponsive, but no capitalist could long ignore a 
concentration of demand unprecedented during his lifetime. His response 
was vigorous if unco-ordinated. ‘The speculative builder in the early 
1800’s was adding thousands of new houses each year to the areas north 
of the river. Road and canal traffic were developing under the same 
stimulus, and every ‘service’ from water to gas followed suit. Inevitably 
the new school of engineers, rejoicing in their new material — cheap and 
abundant cast iron — joined with the company promoter to offer an 
investing public the bait of new bridges built to ease a traffic problem all 
could see, financed by tolls any man could estimate and backed by the 
shrewd words ‘improved land values’. The prospectus of the Southwark 
Bridge Company, issued in 1810, stressed skilfully all that could appeal: 


‘The great increase of houses and buildings in and near the Borough of 
Southwark, and the several parishes and places not only adjacent thereto, 
but in a line of communication therewith, occasion great inconveniences 
and interruptions to the transit of carriages of all descriptions, and also to 
foot passengers passing through the Borough and over London Bridge; and 
it appears evident that a Bridge . . . would in a great measure, if not 
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entirely, remove this evil, by dividing the traffic, and consequently facili- 
tating and benefiting the commerce of both sides of the river, and that it 
would also highly increase the value of estates on both sides. 

‘Therefore,’ it continued, ‘let £400,000 be raised in units of £100, a new 
bridge with new approach roads be built, and the investors wise enough 
to seize the opportunity be rewarded by. a golden harvest of toll-moneys.’ 


The geography of London was also on the side of potential bridge- 
builders. The Thames, with its great bends and marshy south bank, had 
long concentrated the best building sites and the bulk of the population 
along the north of the arc from Whitechapel to Whitehall, but every 
expansion of that population to the East, to the West or to the North, 
made it harder for the laden waggons from Surrey and Kent to bring in 
the supplies they needed, more obvious that the south bank must be 
drained and developed, more necessary for new bridges to be built. 
Social conditions accentuated the same need. In days when all save the 
rich lived near or walked to their work adequate housing close to places 
of employment was essential, but the centre of the north bank, with its 
big working class population, was desperately overcrowded. The high 
rents and filthy squalor of the rookeries of St Giles and Seven Dials, where 
families paid a quarter of their gross earnings for a single smal! unfurnished 
room, set many a workman wishing for non-existent alternatives. Geogra- 
phically, the south bank was the only possible, and industry was already 
nibbling at the same idea. Commerce and the factory owner saw areas 
south of the river, cheap waterlogged lands which might be turned to good 
account. The speculative builder, using the rubbish of the Metropolis to 
firm the ground, was willing to build — premises of any kind for the 
entrepreneur, four-roomed cottages or better for employees. The houseless 
artisan, eager for any accommodation near to his work, was eager to go to 
them. Lying within the northward bulge of the river, such houses would 
also be nearer to Charing Cross than was Pimlico or the Marylebone 
Road, provided that their occupiers could cross that river. Hence bridges 
became more and more desirable and speculators more and more ready 
to risk their money in what could clearly be an expanding area. Engineers 
and iron-masters showed the way. Their long cast-iron spans could bridge 
the river in three bounds, at half the cost of many-arched stone. Hence the 
three years 1809-11 saw Parliamentary authority for three new bridges, 
Southwark and Vauxhall in iron, Waterloo in stone, all to be built by 
public companies, all to be financed by tolls. 

They were not niggardly ventures. Waterloo Bridge, designed by John 
Rennie, senior, and built by Messrs Joliffe and Banks at a cost of just over 
£1,000,000, could almost be called prodigal. Southwark and Vauxhall, 
both likewise bearing the hallmark of Rennie, though they cost little more 
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than a half and a third of that sum, were outstanding achievements of the 
engineering of their day. All were completed by 1819, and the public’s 
interest is shown in their names and their openers. The Prince Regent 
himself opened one, another was named after him, and the third had its 
foundation stone laid by a popular naval hero. London’s bridge accom- 
modation was thereby doubled, development of the south bank 
accelerated, traffic problems eased. The town which celebrated the 
coronation of George IV had twice the bridges of twenty years earlier, 
six times that which had witnessed the accession of George II. 

Where all seemed well only the bridge companies’ shareholders grieved, 
and they with good reason. Working where land for the approaches had 
been cheaper and legal and parliamentary costs relatively modest, the 
Vauxhall Company was able to maintain a moderate dividend but, 
through the reigns of George IV and William IV, and the first twenty 
years of that of Victoria, Waterloo and Southwark could barely afford to 
pay their preference shareholders something. Their much greater ordinary 
capital received nothing. Even the directors, the unfailing target of the 
modern left-wing agitator, fared as badly. It was James Leith, the patient 
secretary of the Southwark Bridge Company, who in 1854 best summed up 
their position so far as his company was concerned — ‘the directors have 
never had any salary whatever; they never had a halfpenny for forty years, 
nor even a cup of coffee’. In that year his 7} per cent. preference share- 
holders received 1 per cent., the ordinary shareholders their customary 
nothing. Financially the bridges were a failure, a fact each successive 
parliamentary enquiry confirmed anew. Occasionally the misfortunes of a 
free bridge momentarily rescued one of them. The rebuilding of old 
London Bridge in the years 1823-31, the partial collapse of Westminster 
Bridge in the 1840’s, brought welcome relief, but in general the ordinary 
shares of the two larger companies had only a nominal market, speculative 
counters at I to 3 per cent. of their face value, sustained only by the hope 
that some outside body would take them over. 

The failure of the bridges to provide the revenues and the facilities 
expected of them has no single explanation. The very existence of a toll 
was one important reason. With London, Blackfriars, and, later, West- 
minster Bridge, toll-free, traffic went to them whenever possible. ‘Every 
gentleman knows’, said a prominent shareholder in three of the bridges, 
‘that. there is nothing so annoying as tolls, even though they are small; 
it is not only the money you pay, but the stoppage which is caused’, and 
his coachman customarily went round by a free bridge. A witness before 
one of the many Parliamentary committees on the bridges might declare, 
and with truth, that the most cheerful toll-payers at Southwark Bridge 
were the workmen who lived on the cheaper south bank and went daily 
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to work on the north, but it was undeniable that a wet day, which 
compelled all to walk by the shortest road, sent up the revenues of all the 
toll bridges. Sixpence or a shilling a week in tolls was as serious a drain 
on the 20s. a week of the Victorian labourer’s wages as the cost to his 
modern counterpart of an increase in London Transport’s fares. If by 
walking further he could avoid it, he would, and did. 

The bus proprietors also boycotted the toll bridges, and the draymen 
tended to drive round by the free bridges, whilst claiming from their 
employers repayment of tolls they had never incurred. Here, in part, the 
bridge companies were hampered by another factor, the gradients of 
their bridges. If that of Waterloo was so easy that particularly heavy loads 
were frequently sent over it, despite the toll, that of Southwark was so 
severe that heavy traffic customarily went via London Bridge, despite its 
notorious delays. Narrow approach roads also handicapped the latter 
which, after the 1830’s, suffered afresh because it had no railway terminus 
close to it. The rush of passengers, first from Nine Elms and later from 
Waterloo set the turnstiles of Vauxhall and Waterloo clicking fast and 
brought much needed revenues to their companies, but Southwark had 
no such advantage. It was a hopeless case, but it had one solitary 
advantage. It was within the limits of the city of London, and 
the city, from the charitable revenues of the centuries-old Bridge Estates, 
had funds which might perhaps be used to buy it up. 

The doldrums of the bridge companies continued for nearly half a 
century, with time, as always, gradually introducing new factors. The 
expansion of London continued, the congestion in its streets grew worse. 
At the height of the day it was almost as quick to walk from Belgravia to 
the Mansion House as to travel by carriage. The developing railways daily 
brought greater numbers to the rim of the area served by the bridges, 
leaving their passengers to cross them as best they could. The Government 
acquired Westminster Bridge and became an unsuccessful toll-owner 
itself by building a bridge at Chelsea. Upstream and downstream there 
was a clear need for new bridges. Many also urged the building of new 
ones in the centre — at Lambeth, at Charing Cross and close below the 
east end of St Paul’s. The railway companies pushed their own bridges 
across the Thames into the heart of London. The Metropolitan Railway 
took thousands off the streets to a new low-level system, and Paxton 
deeply impressed the Commons with his scheme for the ‘Great Victorian 
Way’, a glass-covered arcade girdling the Metropolis with footways for 
pedestrians, roadways for horse-traffic, and tracks for compressed-air- 
driven railways. Agitation against the toll-system increased, and in Chelsea 
respected M.P.’s addressed public meetings of protest against their collec- 
tion at the Government’s own bridge. 
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Many arguments were advanced for abolishing the tolls. Inevitably, as 
the century progressed, that question ceased to be an isolated matter and 
merged more and more in the general problem of how to enable London’s 
traffic to circulate — a problem almost as conspicuously unsolved then as 
it is to-day — but tolls as such always remained an object of attack. 
Property-owners, reversing the argument of the bridge-builders that a 
bridge would facilitate development, urged that tolls kept inhabitants 
away, "bus and vehicle owners that they stifled traffic or canalized it into 
the most congested routes, humanitarians that they accentuated the over- 
crowding near the free bridges and brought countless undesirable conse- 
quences. E. K. Blyth, the solicitor who, unpaid, put forward the case of 
the ‘Free Bridges Association’, rehearsed some of the evidence as given 
before a Select Committee in 1865: 


‘People will not invest their capital in any kind of trade where they have 
a toll-bridge that cuts off communication between the two sides of the 
river.’ .. . ‘The district west of Lincoln’s Inn is very much over-crowded 
and it cannot be relieved, as things stand at present, because the people 
will not go over a toll bridge to live.’ 


Such sweeping ‘will not’s’ carried a substantial element of exaggeration, 
but in this and in succeeding years the percentage of truth was always 
high. ‘There is no sort of petition that working men will sign more freely 
than petitions for freeing the bridges’, declared one witness, and another 
that ‘a toll collector has shown me a box of pledges of thirty or forty 
different articles, including knives, combs, neckerchiefs, etc., left by 
labouring men who had no money in their pockets; they are obliged to 
ask the collector to trust them’. Ill-paid casual labour was the hardest 
hit — outside porters, bricklayers’ labourers, or the children from the poor 
districts of Lambeth who earned 1s. a day at Christmas in the theatres 
of the north bank: 


‘In the early part of the time they go over to the theatres for the rehearsal 
at, say, 10 or 11 o’clock in the morning; they pay their }d. toll, and they 
are kept at rehearsal till 3 or 4 o’clock in the afternoon; but as they cannot 
afford to pay out of 1s. a day another 4d. to go home to spend the few 
hours which they have between the rehearsal and the performance, and as 
they cannot remain in the theatre, they are turned out into the street to 
take a few hours’ education in Clare Market or the Seven Dials.’ 





There can be little doubt of the genuineness of that evidence, none what- 
ever of the kind of education acquired by hanging about in the Market or 
the Dials, the most notorious slums in London. 

The agitation for the freeing of the bridges went on untiringly and, if 
the years 1830-76 brought few positive achievements towards the freeing 
of those within the modern County of London, they saw many changes 
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which helped that aim. In that period new construction brought the 
numbers to the maximum needed. A slow but steady rise in the revenue 
from tolls, plus the capital whose ebullient search for investment periodi- 
cally embarrassed the Victorians, produced a fresh crop of entrepreneurs 
eager to build anew and thereby to serve the westward expansion of the 
town. The suspension bridges at Hammersmith and Hungerford, opened 
in 1827 and 1845 respectively, were special cases, the former earning a 
modest profit, the latter serving pedestrians only and always trembling 
on the verge of being converted into a major road bridge. Chelsea, com- 
pleted after many delays in 1858, was a Government venture, embarked 
upon as part of a more general scheme of development, but in 1862 a 
company opened a toll bridge at Lambeth and eleven years later two 
more were opened, the Albert and Wandsworth Bridges. With them the 
possible sites within the modern county were exhausted. At the same time, 
the creation in 1855 of a Metropolitan Board of Works provided, at long 
last, a single governing body for the whole of that modern county, with 
powers, it is true, severely limited, with no jurisdiction over bridges as 
such, or over those within the city, but still a start from which much 
might be developed. An area having been defined, progress was possible. 

The change was, indeed, remarkable. Hitherto, with scores of interested 
bodies and many conflicting aims, with few common factors and no 
co-ordinating authority, constructive moves had been virtually impossible. 
The Select Committee on metropolitan communications, which in 1855 
had urged inter alia the use of a metropolitan rate to finance street improve- 
ments and to free the bridges, summed up the position succinctly enough: 


‘Your Committee are of opinion that until some authority is established 
. . . sufficiently comprehensive to give effect to improvements in the 
communications, laid down on a scale adequate to the existing and pro- 
spective wants of the traffic, little can be done by the interposition of the 
Legislature in this matter. They, therefore, desire to express their satisfac- 
tion at the prospect of a Metropolitan Board of Works being shortly 
established, with power to carry out those changes which the existing state 
of London renders it impossible much longer to postpone.” 


So far as bridges were concerned, the postponement was for twenty years, 
but at least the chance had been provided. 

Of greater immediate importance was the abolition in 1864 and 1865 
of almost every road toll within the new Board’s area. The result was the 
triumphant uprooting of the gates of the turnpike trusts, gates which had 
held traffic to ransom not merely in Kensington and Notting Hill, Kilburn 
and Camden Town, districts which could still be termed suburban, but 
in the heart of the town, in the City Road itself, where stood ‘the most 
monstrous of all the gates’. While these tolls had survived, bridge tolls 
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could not be a glaring anomaly. With their extinction the reformers had 
only one substantial objective. Thenceforward all their activity was 
focused on the freeing of the bridges. 

In this they had powerful support from the Corporation and citizens of 
London, not speaking with one voice but, for all that, bearing the brunt 
of the battle inside Parliament. The congestion of the traffic within ‘the 
square mile’ had driven Corporation and citizens alike to this conclusion. 


| London Bridge and Cheapside were the blackest spots in the whole 


Metropolis. In 1864 a hundred thousand pedestrians and some 15,000 
vehicles a day crossed London Bridge. Though its roadway was barely 
36 feet wide, and its footways g apiece, as the lowest Thames bridge it 
had to carry all the heavy trans-river traffic from the docks plus that from 
the railway stations at Liverpool Street, Fenchurch Street and London 
Bridge. It was little wonder that one observer noted that the slightest 
accident to a coster’s donkey cart brought all traffic to a standstill for half 
a mile on either side. The ratio recorded ten years earlier, that ‘within a 
fraction, London Bridge has as much traffic as all the rest put together, 
the proportions being — London equal to all; Westminster half of London; 
Blackfriars half of Westminster; Waterloo one third of Blackfriars; and 


| Southwark one fourth of Waterloo’, had not been materially altered by 
| the widening of Westminster Bridge in 1863. Though this reduced that 


of London from the position of the widest to that of the second widest 
bridge it did not diminish its traffic or its problems. The need for action 
was clear. A Parliamentary Committee of 1854, with two aldermen among 
its members, had reported forcefully in favour of buying out all the tolls as 
far upstream as Staines. A similar committee, appointed in the following 
year with wider terms of reference, had been equally clear that the tolls 
must go. Nothing was done. In desperation, the corporation began 
negotiations for the purchase of Southwark Bridge, opening it ‘free of 
toll’ on November 8th, 1864, and obtaining Parliamentary powers to use 
the funds of the Bridge Estates for its cost and its upkeep. In six months 
the pedestrians crossing it rose from 257,216 to 2,359,212. 

Having put their own house in order, the city’s M.P.’s could return to 
the wider problem of the up-river toll bridges. Here they faced immedi- 
ately the difficulties so familiar to all concerned with local government — 
the failure of boundaries to coincide with interests. The riparian counties, 
the new Metropolitan Board of Works, and the city corporation were all 
concerned. All, in theory, wished to see the bridges freed; none were 
anxious to pay the price. Had there been goodwill and co-operation 
between them, the solution would have been easy. There was not. There 
was, however, one helpful factor, a fund which might be tapped for this 
purpose, the ancient duty on coals brought into London. Already used 
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many times for Metropolitan improvements, an indirect tax to which all 
were accustomed, it had only two disadvantages, it was already mortgaged 
for a score of years ahead and it applied to an area so wide that it included 
the manufacturers of the growing towns of Staines and Croydon, who 
were strongly and vociferously opposed to it. The latter might or might 
not be a crippling disadvantage; the former had to be faced, and in 1864 
Alderman Salomons and the small group of London M.P.’s who had been 
active in 1854-55 promoted a Bill empowering the Metropolitan Board to 
buy and free the toll bridges within its area. The opposition of the rate- 
payers was immediate and successful. The Bill failed. In the following 
year the promoters tried a rather more complicated measure, reducing 
the proposed rate to a halfpenny, adding another halfpenny from the 
districts in which the bridges stood, and raising a penny a ton on coal. 
Alderman Salomons, moving for leave to bring in the Bill, made the points 
which were obvious to any sane observer. The north bank was over- 
crowded and traffic absurdly congested. Land on the south bank was 
cheaper, and open access to it would allow the town to spread and give 
the working class a chance to move to better, cheaper and less congested 
quarters. Within two days of the experimental opening of Southwark 
Bridge, traffic had increased ninefold. Paris, with twenty-three bridges, 
had, since 1848, bought up and freed the seven which had belonged to 
companies: surely London could do the same. Leave for the Bill’s intro- 
duction was duly given, but the second reading saw the opposition gather- 
ing. Ayrton, the M.P. for the Tower Hamlets, might enliven the proceed- 
ings with a description of a toll-collector who had to use a red-hot poker 
to coerce recalcitrants, but the Home Secretary would give no Govern- 
ment blessing strong enough to overcome those who pled only that the 
tax should fall on someone else. He preferred the easy way out of objecting 
to an increase in the coal dues, a desire that the matter be referred to yet 
another select committee and the fatuous proposal that the city corpora- 
tion should buy in all the tolls. On the following day, the weekly meeting 
of the Metropolitan Board heard the chairman explain that the Board 
had taken no part in the promotion of the Bill and sanctioned its reference 
to a committee empowered to oppose it should that be thought fit. 
Despite this lukewarm reception, a Select Committee was duly appointed 
and Alderman Salomons called to the chair, but nothing save an interim 
report was produced before the session ended. Clearly the Free Bridges 
Association had much ground to cover before the toll-collectors could be 
pensioned off. 
The following years saw a more constructive move. Both the city and 
the Metropolitan Board wished for an extension of the coal duties, then 
scheduled to end in 1882; neither wished for a head-on collision over the 
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bridges. A compromise was therefore worked out, apparently at the 
former’s instigation, by which the dues were extended for seven years, the 
proceeds of the final year being earmarked for the immediate freeing of 
the various toll bridges between Staines and the Board’s boundary. 
Though the methods adopted for this purpose were expensive and not very 
satisfactory, the device itself was shrewd. The metropolitan toll bridges 
were left in still more inglorious isolation and, whilst the counties were 
presented with the burden of future upkeep, they were spared the immedi- 
ate problems of purchase. 

While the city corporation and the Metropolitan Board, through a 
joint committee, gradually bought in the tolls of the up-river bridges, the 
general agitation continued and grew. The Free Bridges Association 
worked hard, promoting petitions and lobbying M.P.’s. Chelsea Bridge’s 
tolls were attacked again and again, the opposition ringing the changes 
between appeals to the Government to consider its folly in constructing 
Battersea Park for the recreation of all and then limiting its use to those 
able to pay the bridge tolls, and fierce denunciations of a Government 
which, because of its tolls, prevented the profitable development of its own 
lands south of the river. The Metropolitan Board presented Bills for a ten- 
year extension of the coal dues to finance the buying-out of the toll-owners, 
only to produce from Gladstone and Disraeli, in turn, clear intimations 
that, in view of the clamour of the up-river manufacturers, they could not 
offer Government support for such a measure. Nor would either yield to 
the periodical suggestions that the national revenues should be used to 
reduce the Londoner’s tolls. Gladstone in 1870 provided an answer which 
crystallized the attitude of Chancellors of the Exchequer of either party: 


‘I am sorry to be again obliged to give what I fear may be regarded as a 
repellent answer. I am afraid, however, that we cannot undertake to 
throw open Chelsea Bridge free to foot passengers after 2 o’clock on 
Saturdays at the expense of the public. This is not, it is true, a very large 
demand on the part of the hon. member, whose larger request was made 
the other night, when the House emphatically declined to accede to it. 
The hon. member, therefore, now prudently asks an inch where he could 
not get an ell [a laugh], and proposes that we should throw open the 
bridge after 2 o’clock on Saturdays. Now, no line of principle can be 
drawn at 2 o’clock, although the proposition may be one which is desirable 
in itself for the population of London. All we can undertake to do is to 
communicate with the Metropolitan Board of Works on the subject, in 
case the Board think fit to make a proposal to put the saddle on the right 
horse, and to cause the charge to fall on the inhabitants of London, on 


whom it ought to fall.’ 


Though defeated at this particular attempt, the general agitation con- 
tinued unabated. A minor concession, the removal of the Chelsea toll on 
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pedestrians on Sundays, Good Friday and Bank Holidays was obtained in 
1875, and in 1876 the small, active group of London M.P.’s, Liberal and 
Conservative, led by an ex-Lord Mayor, Alderman M’Arthur, presented 
yet another Bill for the complete freeing of all the London toll bridges. 
The weary Parliamentary game began again, to end, as the session trailed 
to its close, with the despairing question to Disraeli 

‘whether in view of the fact that after six inquiries before Select Committees 

of this House, the Bill . . . has been carefully considered, amended, and 

reported to this House by another Select Committee, that the plan for 

providing funds is accepted by the Metropolitan Board of Works and 

approved by all the representatives of the counties of Middlesex and Surrey’ 
he would give such facilities to its final stages as would allow its passage 
before the session ended. Disraeli was politely evasive, and The Times 
reported that his answer produced ‘a laugh’. In August, with all hope 
gone, the Bill was withdrawn, but Alderman M’Arthur announced that 
the attempt would be renewed in the following session. 

If in retrospect the tepidness of successive Governments seems an almost 
criminal short-sightedness, in reality the complexity of the interests 
involved gave it every justification. Many active Londoners fiercely 
resented the traffic jams and the artificial barriers to development. The 
haulage contractors, the bus proprietors, and the shop-owners on toll 
routes joined with the humanitarians and the workmen to want the 
abolition of all toll gates. But the corollary of having to pay for and main- 
tain the bridges brought together a legion of opponents. The bulk of the 
inhabitants seldom used the bridges and saw no reason why they should 
be taxed to free them. The county ratepayers of Middlesex and Surrey 
much preferred leaving them in the hands of the companies to paying 
rates first to buy and then to maintain them. Surrey objected that, ifit and 
Middlesex had to pay, then they ought to be represented on any metro- 
politan bridge authority, and pointed out that many Kent people lived 
much nearer to the bridges than those in its own southern parishes. The 
proposed creation of a special body of commissioners to buy and run the 
bridges would be expensive and would not solve the rivalries. The Cor- 
poration of London, a traditional bridge authority and a body vitally 
concerned with the conservancy and navigation of the lower Thames, was 
loth to be elbowed out of any commission, the Metropolitan Board to 
admit that the corporation had any claims to be represented on one. Any 
decision on an area to be rated would involve anomalies and would 
reanimate a controversy forty years had failed to solve. The principle of 
‘free bridges’ might be as desirable as is to-day the principle of an entirely 
free health service, but the attitude of many was that of Mr John Pelton, 
Chairman of Croydon’s Financial Committee: 
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‘You would prefer as the area of taxation the Metropolitan Board of 
Works area ?” 

‘Anything that does not include us.’ 

If the long arguments and the abortive Bill of 1876 produced no 
solution, they had not been a failure. The matter had been threshed as it 
had never been threshed before, and the more dispassionate members of 
the House had had a chance to judge for themselves. Many were impressed 
by the equally dispassionate evidence of the police: 


‘There are instances of men employed in this House who daily go over 
Westminster Bridge, whereas it would be more convenient for them to go 
over Lambeth or Vauxhall Bridge. . . . When they go home to their meals, 
or make several journeys a day, it makes a considerable difference to them.’ 


The toll system, the police confirmed, led traffic into blocking the free 
bridges and avoiding the others, whilst adding much to the daily mileage 
tramped by working men. London’s traffic problems were almost hope- 
less, they said, but freeing the bridges would do much towards solving 
them. This was evidence nobody controverted. 

The successive committees to which the Bill of 1876 had been referred 
had also pruned and pared, eliminated and simplified, and the verdict of 
the Committee of May of that year was unanimous for the immediate 
compulsory purchase of the tolls by the Metropolitan Board of Works, out 
of a loan to be raised by that Board, repaid over a period of years by a 
general rate on the whole of the Board’s area. The Board was therefore 
logically the bridge authority, and logic for once prevailed, though as a 
sop to the parts of Kent within the area, Deptford Creek Bridge, long a 
source of trouble, was also to be freed, and as a sop to the bridge com- 
panies in disputes over valuations the arbitrator was empowered to take 
into account the companies’ future prospects as well as their past revenues. 
Points of contention still remained. The combined effort by the City 
Corporation and the Board to make the rateable area that of the coal 
duties had been defeated only by a chairman’s casting vote. The bridges, 
when freed, were no longer to become a county liability, for, as the county 
spokesmen pointed out, the fact that some were in urgent need of repair 
and therefore likely to be cheap, was not a factor to commend the matter 
to their constituents, but the counties were to pay fixed annual contribu- 
tions, and hard bargaining would be likely there. But the measure of 
agreement was so great that there was real hope that another session 
might bring success. 

In 1877 the promoters therefore tried again. Once again London mem- 
bers of both parties were the sponsors, reinforced this time by Sir James 
Hogg, the Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of Works, a Conservative 
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whose career at Eton, Oxford and in the Life Guards had reinforced an 
outstanding and determined character. A further Select Committee made 
minor amendments to the Bill proposed, largely endorsing the efforts of 
the companies to obtain for their officials some compensation for loss of 
office and decisively rejecting the City Corporation’s final effort to gain a 
separate share in the controlling authority. A genuine improvement was 
the division of the bridges to be acquired into three groups. The impossible 
task of valuing and negotiating with all at once was thus eliminated and 
the matter brought down to the limits of what could be done instead of its 
being left in the unsatisfactory cloudland of compulsory nationalization 
attempted without the requisite machinery. Thus amended, the Bill 
passed the Commons. The Lords, in turn, brought good sense to many 
points, tidying the Bill, protecting the interests of the lessees of the tolls, 
and ensuring that, at long last, the unfortunate shareholders in the great 
bridge at Waterloo would get something. On July 12th, 1877, 40 and 41 
Vict. c. xcix, the Metropolis Toll Bridges Act, received the Royal 
Assent. 

With the struggle nearly over, The Times paid honest tribute to the Act 
and to its promoters: 


‘An almost incredible amount of agitation, inquiry, consideration and 
personal and associated efforts have been required to attain the apparently 
simple results embodied in this measure. There were Committees of the 
House in 1835, 1854, 1855, 1865 and 1876, and a Royal Commission in 
1859. The Metropolitan Board introduced Bills in 1873 and 1875, but they 
failed, because both the present Government and the late Government 
declined, upon economical grounds, to sanction a ten years’ extension of 
the coal and wine duties, already extended to 1889, and specifically appro- 
priated up to that date... . 

All the difficulty has been in devising the method and providing the 
means; there has been no diversity of opinion about the object. Every one 
felt that London should cease to be the only capital in Europe, except 
Constantinople, possessing toll bridges. . . . 

The contrast between the stagnation of Waterloo-road and the activity 
and progress of the roads leading to the free bridges has long been a matter 
of common observation.’ 


The paper’s description of the genuine questions of principle involved 
and the genuine claims of the shareholders to have provided a public 
facility others had neglected can be omitted, but there must in gratitude 
be recorded that its special congratulations were reserved for Alderman 
M’Arthur, to whose ‘unwearied exertions’ the Bill was largely due. Those 
exertions had ended in the freeing, on paper at least, of twelve bridges - 
that at Deptford Creek, the two railway companies’ footbridges at Cannon 
Street and at Hungerford, and nine major road bridges from Hammer- 
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smith down to Waterloo - and the turning of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works into the most important bridge authority in the Home Counties. 
Yet much remained to be done. The companies, whether they had, like 
that owning Waterloo, been unable for many years to pay a dividend, or, 
like the proprietors of Putney Bridge, had regularly received a return on 
their investment, knew that the expansion of London was consistently 
improving their revenues. Most had opposed compulsory acquisition and 
all suspected that there would be an attempt to buy them out cheaply. 
Hence they had welcomed the clause allowing them to go to arbitration 
and had successfully clamoured for that which empowered the arbitrator 
to consider future prospects as well as past revenues. They were, however, 
co-operative and even without the fear that compulsory purchase would 
entail payment in rapidly depreciating pounds, gave all the facilities 
needed. But, in their shareholders’ interests, they opened their mouths to 
the widest. For Waterloo Bridge, built at a cost of over a million, well- 
maintained and in first-class condition, the company stressed, as well it 

might, that to build it in 1877 would cost twice as much. ‘I admit’, said 

its solicitor, ‘that it is practically worthless in its present state to the share- 

holders, [because of the heavy arears due to preferential holders], but it 

will not be to the purchasers’. Lambeth Bridge, brand new, soundly built, 

with revenues increasing and a dividend of nearly 4 per cent. per annum, 

had cost some £48,000 and demanded £100,000. Putney, of timber and 

long detested by the barge and steamship owners, but easy and cheap to 

maintain and very profitable to its shareholders, demanded the same sum. 

There was no obvious common denominator between such claimants, 

but the arbitrator did his best. Waterloo was awarded £475,000, Lambeth 

£36,000, Putney £58,000, and if, when on June 26th, 1880, the Prince 

and Princess of Wales opened the last of the toll bridges, the shareholders 

had certainly not been defrauded, the ratepayers may be said to have 

received good value for their money. The crowds attending the openings 

evidently thought so. They rushed headlong across the bridges throwing 

more than one of the toll gates into the river. Traffic increased immedi- 

ately. A barrier to London’s expansion had gone, a chapter in her history 

was closed.* Private enterprise had worked to good purpose, and the 

Londoner of 1951 who crosses bridges built by the leading engineers of 
their day might well spare a thought for them and for the long-forgotten 

companies which commissioned them. 


* Space precludes the inclusion of many important points in this story and the 
final tidying up of the 1880’s which saw the transfer of Westminster Bridge to 
the Metropolitan Board and the jurisdiction of the J.P.’s to the Board’s successor, 
the L C C. The main outlines, however, have not been blurred by such omissions. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


We have not had a book from Professor Brogan for nearly eight years — since, in 
fact, his much discussed The American Problem. So that, in itself, THE PRICE OF 
REVOLUTION (Hamish Hamilton. 15s.) is an excitement to hand. An excite- 
ment that, as it happens, gains rapidly in the digestion. This book is an attempt to 
discuss what quite is meant by the commonplace that ‘we live in an age of revolu- 
tion’ — to assess its importance in relation to states like the Soviet Union and the 
United States, and to forces like the nationalist idea, the churches, etc. The 
author’s main contention is that, for intelligible historical reasons, we are now 
hypnotised by the idea of sudden, violent change for better or worse, and that the 
idea of change and adjustment must be separated from that of revolution. Pene- 
trating, brilliantly readable, witty, and spiced with a liberality of learning, The 
Price of Revolution, described as ‘a brilliant survey of violent changes and their effects 
from the French Revolution to the Present Day’, provides the sort of stimulus that 
more than ever to-day we urgently need. 


If we have waited eight years for Professor Brogan, we have waited nearly twice 
as long for another book from the hand of Mr E. M. Forster. Two CHEERS 
FOR DEMOCRACY (Arnold. 21s.) is, however, our reward — and how ample a 
reward! Here is, as it were, a sequel to Abinger Harvest — a collection of occasional 
papers, about seventy in all, consisting of essays, articles, broadcasts, etc., composed 
since 1936. The first section belongs to the war years and is devoted to such sub- 
jects as Anti-Semitism, the Nazis, Liberty, the Censorship, and so on. The second, 
which the author entitles ‘What I Believe’ is mainly ethical and esthetic, and leads 
in turn to numerous essays on the arts—wise and brilliant discursions on the works 
of Skelton and Shakespeare, Forrest Reid, Voltaire, Proust - and Mrs Minniver. 


When Professor Mathiessen of Harvard died, in 1950, his promised contribution to 
the American Men of Letters Series, a life of Theodore Dreiser, was discovered in 
manuscript, to all intents and purposes finished. It is now published by Methuen 
(Price 15s.). As one of the great moralists, Dreiser is inevitably linked in the 
mind with Zola. Yet, as the author points out, quoting Charles Walcutt on the 
comparison: ‘Where Zola’s theory would “‘put most emphasis — on the extraction 
of laws about human nature — Dreiser is most uncertain and most sure that no 
certainty can be attained.” ’ Dreiser remains a controversial figure. But in this 
work of the late Professor Mathiessen his stature bids fair to be perpetuated in as 
generous and true proportions as any eminent author could hope for at the hands of 
his critics. 
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OTHER BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


GREEK MYTHOLOGY IN BYZANTINE ART: Kurt Weitzmann. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege at the Oxford University Press). 78s. 


The fourth volume in the series Illustrations in Roll and Codex to which the author has 
already contributed studies on the origin and method of text illustrations, and on the 
Joshua Roll. The material of the present study consists for the most part of the illustrations 
of the commentaries to some of the homilies of Gregory of Nazianzus by Pseudo-Nonnus, 
the mythological miniatures in the Venetian manuscript of the Cynegetica of Pseudo- 
Oppian, and a considerable number of ivory plaques of the so-called rosette caskets. Dr 
Weitzmann brings his great scholarship to bear on the relationship of the artistic currents 
of the period to the revival of classical literature during what is known as the Macedonian 
renaissance, and so illuminates the whole humanistic movement around the imperial 
court of Constantinople. 


GREEK LITERATURE FOR THE MODERN READER: H. C. Baldry. Cambridge 
University Press. 18s. 


The author is Professor of Classics in the University of Cape Town. His book — far and 
away the best of its kind that has been produced for a long while — is a general survey of 
Greek literature, occupied for the most part with a study of the actual documents them- 
selves, with the development of the medium by which they may be classified, and with 
the environment which gave them growth. 


RALPH CUDWORTH. AN INTERPRETATION: J. A. Passmore. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 155. 


Ralph Cudworth lived in Cambridge from 1630 to 1688, and died as Master of Christ’s 
College. In this study of him, begun as an aid to a history of ethical rationalism, Mr Pass- 
more reveals him not as one of the less interesting Cambridge Platonists, as his reputation 
has hitherto suggested, but as one who exerted a considerable influence on philosophers 
more famous than himself and, indeed, as the author of the first major attempt in England 
to reconcile the new science with the old philosophical traditions. 


THE ASCENT TO TRUTH: Thomas Merton. Hollis and Carter. 18s. 


Following his autobiography, Elected Silence, which enjoyed such a remarkable success, 
Father Merton here sets out to show, by his exposition of the doctrines of John of the 
Cross, that ‘the way to Truth is through contemplation.’ 


THE AGE OF THE DRAGON. POEMS 1930-1951: John Lehmann. Longmans. 
12s. 6d. 

Poems of the early years, of the days before, during and after the war — deeply felt, live 
and clear; and of a fine aquiline beauty wholly unalloyed with the notes of hysteria so 
prevalent in this period. 
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THE HOUSE OF BREATH: William Goyen. Chatto and Windus. tos. 6d. 


A remarkable first novel by a young American, who takes a small East Texas town called 
Charity, both before and after its character was altered by the opening-up of an oilfield, 
and sets out to evoke it, in place and person, through the memory of his hero and of the 
hero’s boyhood relations and neighbours. 


CREATURES GREAT AND SMALL: Colette. Secker and Warburg. 12s. 6d. 


A further volume in the Uniform Edition of Colette’s works translated from the French. 
It comprises three of her books — ‘Creature Conversations,’ ‘Other Creatures’ and ‘Crea- 
ture Comfort’ — each inspired with her proverbial passion for animals. 


THE STORY OF AN AFRICAN FARM: Olive Schreiner. Benn. 7s. 6d. 


This is a re-set edition of Olive Schreiner’s ‘classic’, first acclaimed by George Meredith, 
and first published under the name of Ralph Iron, in 1883. 
LLL LE 


JOURNEYS IN ENGLAND: Jack Simmons. Odhams. 15s. 


An imaginatively selected, entertaining anthology of accounts of journeys made in 
England during the last seven hundred years — in all, some ninety journeys ranging from 
Chaucer’s account of the departure of the Canterbury Pilgrims to Mr John Betjeman’s 
description of a tram excursion through North London. 


JOHN EVELYN AND MRS GODOLPHIN: W. G. Hiscock. Macmillan. 20s. 


A development of the story of John Evelyn’s remarkable friendship with Margaret 
Godolphin, revealed in the former’s ‘Life of Mrs Godolphin’ but here expanded with the 
aid of surviving letters, many of the contents of which were either intentionally omitted 
or ‘edited’ by Evelyn. 


THE NUN OF LEBANON. The Love Affair of Lady Hester Stanhope and Michael 
Bruce: Their Newly Discovered Letters, edited by Ian Bruce. Collins. 21s. 


Some seven or eight years ago Brigadier Bruce made the remarkable discovery of two 
trunks filled with old letters, including eighty exchanged between Lady Hester Stanhope, 
Michael Bruce, and the latter’s father. These he has edited and strung together with 
linking narrative further to enrich our personal knowledge of Pitt’s extraordinary niece 
and of her no less extraordinary way of life. 


WHISTLER : James Laver. Faber and Faber. 255. 


First published in 1930, Mr Laver’s skilful book should receive a warm welcome in this 
new, delightfully illustrated edition. 


| THACKERAY’S DAUGHTER: Some Reminiscences of Anne Thackeray Ritchie. 
Compiled by Hester Thackeray Fuller and Violet Hammersley. With an Introduc- 
tion by Sir Desmond MacCarthy. Euphorion Books, Dublin. 12s. 6d. 


Random recollections, full of enchantment, of Thackeray’s daughter — ‘That dear fan- 
tastic lady,’ as Henry James would call her, and of whose work, ‘Book of Sybils,’ Robert 
Louis Stevenson wrote, ‘I beg of you to give me more: a second volume. . . . My wife (in 
a state of delight about equal to mine) joins me in my pleading.’ 
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AFTER ALL: The Autobiography of Sir Norman Angell. Hamish Hamilton. 18s. 


An autobiography of absorbing interest by the famous author of The Great Illusion, whose 
work for peace later brought him a Nobel Prize. 


OMAR N. BRADLEY: A SOLDIER’S STORY OF THE ALLIED CAMPAIGNS 
FROM TUNIS TO THE ELBE. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 255. 

An important contribution to the history of the war — a fair-minded and comprehensive 
account of the allied campaigns from Tunis to the Elbe by the present Chairman of the 
American Joint Chiefs of Staff, who held high command in each of them. 


A. J. MUNDELLA. 1825-1897: The Liberal Background to the Labour Move- 
ment. W. H. G. Armytage. Benn. 3os. 
A skilful biography of the enterprising nineteenth-century stocking manufacturer who 


became a leading social reformer and was largely responsible for establishing in practice 
arbitration between masters and workmen as we know it to-day. 


BRITISH TRADE AND THE OPENING OF CHINA. 1800-42: Michael Green- 
berg. Cambridge Studies in Economic History. Cambridge University Press. 215. 


The economic story of our trade with China in the nineteenth century, and in particular 
the ‘Opium War’ constructed from the accounts and correspondence of the celebrated 
China merchants, Jardine Matheson and Co. 


TOWARDS THE TWENTIETH CENTURY: H. V. Routh. Cambridge University 
Press. 

This book was inadvertently noticed as a new book in the December issue of the Twentieth 
Century. Actually, it was first published in 1937, and is now reprinted. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of the Twentieth Century 


Dear Sir, —- Thank you for the comment on ‘Operation Eggnog’ in 
your January issue, which was actually more temperate than some of the 
adverse comment in this country. Not only The Nation and The New 
Leader sounded an alarm, but numbers of editors and commentators 
attacked the Collier’s issue of October 27th with indignation and ridicule, 
among them myself. I (who am published in some hundred leading news- 
papers) devoted two successive editorials to that puerile performance, 
without receiving one adverse letter from my readers, one that in any way 
defended Collier’s, but many who thanked me for expressing their senti- 
ments. Several editors wrote me, fuming at the Collier’s stunt. 

Raymond Moley, who is also widely syndicated, did the same, with 
nothing but applause from his readers (I checked with him). And other 
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many medical and scientific institutions. It is a centre for research and information on 
Cancer, and carries on continuous and systematic investigations in up-to-date laboratories 
at Mill Hill. Our knowledge has so increased that the disease is now curable in ever 
greater numbers. 
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Subscriptions should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Sir Holburt Warin 
Bt., at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoin’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 
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columnists have told me that they withheld comment ‘not to advertise 
the publication’. 

William R. Mathews, publisher and editor of the Tucson Arisona Star, a 
man and a newspaper whose influence reaches far beyond his own city, 
blasted the issue in a series of editorials entitled ‘Are We Being Shouted 
into an Unwanted War?’ These attracted so much favourable attention 
that he republished them as a pamphlet, for sale at 10 cents a piece, and 
promptly disposed of thousands of copies, and all over the country. 

Mr Walter Lippmann, who is the dean of American syndicated column- 
ists, was not writing in newspapers at the time, having suspended his 
column to prepare a book. But had he been writing he would certainly 
have denounced the performance vigorously. 

When the issue appeared I was on a lecture tour west of the Mississippi, 
speaking almost daily, and before differing types of audiences. I criticized 
the performance scathingly, in many of the terms of your subsequent 
comment. Invariably there was ringing applause. 

For these reasons I cannot agree that the thinking of Americans (as a 
people) diverges as ‘dangerously far from that of their Western European 
allies’, as you apprehend. The Cold War has, to be sure, created an extra- 
ordinary conformity, but the conformity is (in my opinion) superficial. 
It is only too bad that the policy-makers, who privately deplore the 
hysteria, of which ‘Operation Eggnog’ is an outstanding example, are 
themselves, to a considerable degree, responsible for it, presumably on the | 
theory that one cannot persuade Americans to take proper measures for 
defence without scaring them to death - an attitude which, I think, 
underrates our people. 

Most of the contributors were ‘liberals’, and supporters of the Admin- 
istration. 

Few of them, I am sure, imagined, in advance, what the net effect of 
the issue would be, and some have privately expressed their rue. I thought 
Collier’s defence was lame, even somewhat embarrassed. 


237 East FortTy-EIGHTH STREET, Sincerely, 
New York Crry. Dorotuy THOMPSON. 


January 18th, 1952. 


The Editor of 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
cannot undertake to return unaccepted mss. 
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